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Still here, more or less 


Tempora mutantur, et nos in illis 
mutamur — “times change, and we 
change with them.” This year is not 
last year. The monthly production 
of an issue of Text and Context now 
exceeds the poor powers of the Edi- 
tor, if not those of his contributors. 
Last year, our failure to deliver the 
promised goods would certainly 
have been an occasion for much 
weeping and gnashing of teeth; this 
year, only a whimper. Last year, 
there might have been excuses; 
this year, there are only the facts. 
Less is not more; more is more, and 
less is less. This year, there are 
more people to instruct and edit, 
and there is less time to spend with 
them. What was not a problem last 
year turns out to be a problem this 
year. We keep plugging and get old- 
er. 

So there is no longer a subscrip- 
tion price, because we cannot guar- 
antee any particular number of is- 
sues per year; there is only a price 
per issue. It remains $7.50. Cheap. 


Time Past and Time Future 


This issue is oddly split between 
essays on literature from the remote 
past and reviews on books about the 
future. Tying them together, per- 
haps, is a section of “The Back Pag- 
es” dealing with theories of tempo- 
rality itself. 

Educational reform, whatever its 
other effects, seems to require 
lightening the ship by pitching a 
good deal of the traditional curricu- 
lar cargo overboard. Indeed, so 
strong is the emphasis upon “skills” 
that even the fairly conservative 
curriculum framework for “English 
Language Arts” which is currently 
in force relegates the actual content 
to Appendices A and B (pages 69-77 
of the 92-page document). 

There, under “Grades 5-8,” jos- 
tling “Robin Hood” on one side and 
“St. George and the Dragon” on the 
other, we discover “Beowulf and 
Grendel.” Apparently the book to 
get is the Penguin abridgement of 
Michael Alexander’s translation 
(reviewed with other versions by 
Selena Strader in Text and Context 
I: 3, 255-259). There is no mention 
of Beowulf in the high school sec- 
tion. Grendel’s Dam and the Fire- 
dragon, together with the artistic 
integrity of poem as a whole, get 
consigned to oblivion. It must be 
the monsters: their role in the nar- 
rative has probably made the whole 
work seem unworthy of the attention 
of anyone above the middle-school 
level, the famous defense of them by 
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Tolkien notwithstanding. If it is 
any consolation, we might mention 
that even as the better part of Beo- 
wulf gets pitched over the gun- 
wales, Tolkien himself is allowed to 
clamber on board — in virtue of his 
hobbitry, one must assume, not his 
criticism. Anyway, farewell to Beo- 
wulf at the high school level. 

And farewell also to Sir Gawain, 
Piers Plowman, medieval lyrics and 
border ballads — all once represent- 
ed, at least by excerpts, in high 
school anthologies of British litera- 
ture. Over the years, our own Hon- 
ors curriculum had come to enrich 
these traditional high school offer- 
ings with even more: some Old Eng- 
lish lyrics, riddles, and prose se- 
lections, translations of passages 
from Latin works produced by Old 
English scholars, a substantial part 
of The Consolation of Philosophy, 
specimens of medieval thought 
(Anslem and Aquinas), a sampling 
of four of the 14th-century English 
mystics, two medieval English plays 
(the Second Shepherd and Every- 
man), and an excerpt from Malory. 
Goodbye to all of that. 

Chaucer, some of our readers may 
be relieved to learn, does get saved, 
but it is clear that henceforth other 
medieval literature is not supposed 
to claim any significant part of a 
high school students attention. So 
this issue may be a kind of “last 
hurrah.” Was there ever a valid 
point to including so much medieval 
literature in a high school English 
course? Obviously, we believed 


there was. The Middle Ages have 
often been rather neglected in world 
history survey courses and are gro- 
tesquely misrepresented in the 
popular culture. (I am afraid that 
poor old Professor Tolkien was the 
unintentional cause of some of this, 
having spawned a fad for fake-me- 
dieval fantasies.) University cur- 
ricula do not, as they once did, com- 
pensate for this; there is no guaran- 
tee that a student will be exposed to 
a coherent scholarly presentation of 
the whole cultural and intellectual 
history of the West, since in many 
places students can satisfy the com- 
pulsory “liberal arts” requirements 
of their degree with a few randomly 
chosen “distribution credits.” Thus, 
high school may be their last chance 
to gain any insight into what and 
how their own ancestors thought. 
Even apart from such concerns 
about the completeness of a general 
education, medieval literature has 
enough intrinsic merit to secure it a 
place in the curriculum. It exhibits 
a high level of conscious artistry 
and.a subtle and sophisticated ca- 
pacity for weaving together a multi- 
plicity of universal themes and hu- 
man concerns. Furthermore, a great 
deal of what it has to say about 
these themes is bound to challenge 
the thinking of 20th-century read- 
ers and inspire them to reexamine 
their previously held attitudes to- 
ward many of life’s experiences and 
problems. This kind of intellectual 
confrontation with unfamiliar ideas 
and cultural assumptions has usu- 
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ally been thought of as likely to 
produce in students a deepening of 
insight and an broadening of vision, 
One would think that these benefits 
would be even more highly valued 
today, when educators engage in so 
much talk of “multiculturalism.” In 
certain respects the culture of our 
medieval ancestors is as remote 
from our own as are the cultures of 
people who are geographically dist- 
ant. Yet the potentially educative 
value of the differences between us 
and those who have gone before us 
seems far less appreciated that it 
ought to be as part of the “multicul- 
tural” mix. Hence, while it would 
probably be considered a gross 
breach of current academic eti- 
quette to call the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari “primitive” and “supersti- 
tious,” it is likely that no such sen- 
sitivity would inhibit one from ap- 
plying these terms to our medieval 
ancestors. After all, they are dead, 
and thereby presumably beyond of- 
fense; whereas there are still Bush- 
men about who might take umbrage 
at such unenlightened and judgmen- 
tal stereotypes. The notion that 
some unabashedly proud descend- 
ants of medieval Europeans might be 
offended on behalf of their ances- 
tors seems somehow beyond the 
grasp of the contemporary mind. 
But some of us are, and we have an 
interest no less compelling in en- 
couraging a genuine understanding 
and a fair assessment of their cul- 
ture and beliefs, for they are the 
well-springs of our own. 


That is why it is unacceptable to 
some of us that an official public 
school curriculum has chosen to 
give 1,000 years of the European 
heritage such a superficial going- 
over. That heritage contains the in- 
tellectual and spiritual nourish- 
ment on which countless millions 
have in the past grown strong, wise, 
and brave. [t would be a grave of- 
fense against posterity to cut off its 
access to these riches. 


Blooper of the Century? 


In the last issue we discussed 
misprints (an also committed a few) 
mentioning a fatal one committed by 
a Stalin-era Soviet editor that in- 
volved a Russian vulgarity. Well, it 
seems that the Russians have never 
quite forgotten this slip, and The 
New York Times (15 February 1998, 
“Week in Review,” page 7) informs 
us that it turned up in a recent epi- 
sode of Kukly, a satirical puppet 
show on Russian television. On the 
show, the Yeltsin puppet is consol- 
ing the Clinton puppet and advising 
him on how to stay in office. Asa 
last resort, Yeltsin suggests that 
Clinton can always use military 
force: “O.K., do you have tanks? Are 
you the Commander in Chief or are 
you just visiting from Arkansas?” 
Clinton replies: “Yes, 1 am Govnoko- 
manduiushchii.” (The Jimes , keep- 
ing the news fit to print, translates: 
“commander of excrement.” 

G. V.S. 


INCA A CL 


{Ves PONSE 


“Special Needs” 
To the Editor: 

] am writing this letter to ex- 
press my feelings and opinions on 
the article “Extra Help of Extra 
Privileges?””'\lt! appears, ina tne 
October/November issue of Text and 
Context (II, 2: 140-142). 

I disagree with the author’s 
point of view. She states that men- 
tally retarded and/or physically 
handicapped children do not belong 
in public schools. She also seems to 
be upset that these students are eli- 
gible for the honor roll. Who cares 
if they’re on the honor roll? I mean 
even if they don’t take so-called 
“real classes,” who shouldn’t they 
achieve honor roll status for receiv- 
ing A’s and B’s in their classes. 
Just because they get on the honor 
roll, how and why does it affect you 
as an honor roll student? (There is 
no limit that I know of to the 
number of students who can get on 
the honor roll.) 

Another part of the article | 
strongly disagree with is the part in 
which the author seems to believe 
that the money spent on special 


needs students should be spent on 
“truly bright students” or comput- 
ers. I am not saying that the money 
should not be spent on_ brighter 
students, but it also shouldn’t be 
spent on special needs students. We 
can’t be selfish about who gets more 
money. In no aspect of life does 
everyone get the same amount of an- 
ything. 

I have a question. If the 
students don’t belong in_ institu- 
tions, then where do they belong? 
Do we build “special” schools, em- 
ploy “special” teachers, and buy 
“special” supplies? No, of course 
not. That would cost way too much 
money (and that money could be 
used on “normal” students). Or the 
other alternative: Do we not let them 
become educated? Do we let them 
stay home? No, because that would 
be unfair. Every U.S. citizen has the 
right to be educated. If we do noth- 
ing to educate them, then and only 
then is there a definite possibility 
that they will be unproductive 
members of society. 

Caryn Cooper ‘98 
Middleboro, MA 


Another Take on Teacher 
Qualifications and Quality 


To the Editor: 

What are the exact qualifi- 
cations the make good teachers? Is it 
whether they teach math or English, 
or maybe science or history? Could 
it make them good teachers if they 
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teach all of the subjects? Are they 
good teachers because they have 
touched the lives of many students? 
Is it possible to be a good teacher if 
one has only touched one person’s 
life? Do good teachers necessarily 
have to be certified teachers? Could 
they be students? 

I feel that a good teacher can 
be made of any of these things. It 
doesn’t matter what subject one 
teaches or the exact number of kids 
one has touched. It is quite possi- 
ble that a teacher has touched the 
life of only one. Some might say 
that it isn’t a distinguished accom- 
plishment to have only helped one 
student, but to that one student the 
teacher is the greatest teacher in 
the world. Of course, it is easier to 
see a teacher’s greatness if he or she 
has touched the lives of many, since 
more people would agree to the 
greatness of that particular teacher. 

Does the teacher’s greatness 
depend on the number of people that 
see it? I say no. Any teacher just 
has to be recognized as good by one 
person. As long as one person feels 
that his or her life has been made 
just a little bit better because of a 
teacher, then that teacher is good. 
The teacher’s job is to teach, and it 
is accomplished if one student feels 
it was. If a person were to go out 
and take the count of good teachers 
versus bad teachers, | am sure very 
few bad teachers, if any, would be 
found. I find it hard to believe that 
any teacher could be bad. A teacher 
only has to touch the life of one 


person, just make something clearer 
to a student that is confused, or just 
help a fellow student to understand 
something that was unclear before. 
Although a principal or 
other administrator may have a dif- 
ferent opinion that involves atten- 
dance, obeying the rules, and maybe 
even extracurricular involvement, 
do these things always make a good 
teacher? I say no. Although all of 
these things would be good for the 
school system in maintaining a 
proper learning environment, they 
don’t make a teacher any better. 

Teachers don’t have to be 
employed by school systems, per- 
forming and music schools, or even 
church-related programs. The best 
teacher in the world may very well 
be a student that is teaching another 
student or quite possibly be a par- 
ent, relative, or neighbor. 

Students that help other 
students sometimes do the teacher’s 
dirty work late Sunday nights or on 
the evening before tests and quiz- 
zes. The students being taught in 
these tutoring/studying sessions 
may see the fellow teacher/student 
as a lifesaver. I have tutored many 
fellow math students through cours- 
es and have been a student in many 
history study sessions. During 
these sessions I have taught others 
what teachers could not. I found 
these teachers very informative, yet 
many other students found them 
hard to understand, leading them to 
me. History teachers, for me, al- 
ways seem to be speaking gibberish, 
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but to other students are fascinat- 
ing. To me, they are not good teach- 
ers because it takes a great deal of 
energy to understand them; _ yet 
other students may find them the 
best in the school. 

I feel that there can’t be a 
set list of points or qualifications 
that determine a good teacher. It de- 
pends on the student asked whether 
or not the teacher is a good one. If 
you ask the worst student in the 
class, then it is doubtful that a 
positive answer will be given. If the 
top student in the class is asked, it 
is very likely the student will see 
the teacher as a good one. 

My favorite teachers were 
consistent through the course and 
worked hard to help me understand. 
Most of the teachers I consider good 
are math teachers, most likely be- 
cause I understand it very easily. 
Although there have been excep- 
tions to my list of math teachers, 
very few others have helped me to 
understand and love the courses 
which they have taught. 

Another question that puz- 
zles me is, what if the teacher was 
good at one time but is no longer 
good? Is he or she still considered a 
good teacher? I have had a teacher 
who at one time was one of my favor- 
ites. This teacher was able to teach 
people that had the most problems 
with that subject area. I was lucky 
enough to get this teacher for a sec- 
ond year, but I found it would have 
been better if I hadn’t. The teacher 
had changed, become stiffer and 


forced us to teach ourselves to make 
up for the lack of teaching we re- 
ceived in the class. This teacher was 
once a great teacher, one of the best, 
but due to changes in the school 
system, this teacher had become one 
of the worst. Is this teacher still 
good? I say he was a great teacher. 
No one, not even he himself, can take 
the title away from him. He is just 
no longer, in my mind, a good teach- 
er. 

I feel it is the work of many 
great and good teachers that has 
brought me, with the help of my 
strong will to learn, to an excellent 
level of education. It is the dedica- 
tion of the good and great teachers 
which has shaped the lives and 
given greater knowledge to students 
throughout the world. The way I see 
it, a bad teacher can only be found 
by a student that is unwilling to 
learn or has given up on the school 
or himself or herself. 

A good (defined as right; 
proper; excellent; kind; safe; sound) 
teacher (defined as instructor, im- 
parting knowledge; one who disci- 
plines) is, to me, a person who helps 
another by giving knowledge in an 
area in which that person is espe- 
cially bright, exceptional, intelli- 
gent, or talented. I feel that any 
teacher can be a good one by helping 
a student to understand something 
— it can be anything at all — better 
than he or she did before. 

Lynn Bettencourt, ‘98 
Middleboro, MA 
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Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 


FACETS OF A 
LITERARY GEM 


Editor’s Introduction 


Sometime during the first semester of twenty-six out 
of the past thirty academic years, I have found myself 
attempting to bring a group of students to some 
understanding of the Middle’ English  alliterative 
masterpiece called Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Each 
year I have looked forward to this effort, and each year the 
poem has disclosed to me some new dimension of its 
complex meaning. And yet, even after all of these annual 
engagements with the text of Sir Gawain, I have yet to 
arrive at a single, unified interpretation of the poem 
which I feel incorporates and does justice to all of its many 
facets. 

On the surface, the poem seems simple enough: after 
an opening which almost ritualistically to invokes the 
connection of its setting to the remote past of Greco-Roman 
antiquity, there begins what appears to be _ the 
straightforward linear narration of an adventurous quest 
which covers the interval of exactly one year. In the 
course of this narrative, the poet occasionally indulges in 
the kind of rich descriptive elaboration of the setting 
which an experienced reader of medieval literature has 
come to expect as a convention of the metrical romance 
(much of it is of the very kind which Chaucer so 
hilariously parodied in his Tale of Sir Thopas ). Still, not 
far beneath this surface simplicity and conventionality 
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lies a whole tangle of complex problems which have 
inspired an enormous diversity of approaches to the 
interpretation of the work. It is the purpose of this 
introduction merely to indicate these problems, not to 
resolve them. 

First, there is the difficulty of its language. The 
dialect of the unique manuscript is West Midlands, 
reflecting the speech of rural Cheshire and Lancashire, 
which were. distant from Chaucer’s London _ both 
geographically and culturally. By the standards of the late 
fourteenth century, the area was backward and old 
fashioned, idiosyncratic in its customs and resistant to 
those foreign influences which are so evident in the 
writings of Chaucer and his sophisticated friends working 
out of the metropolis. The works of the Gawain Poet are the 
only ones of any length or substance which we have in 
their dialect, which is heavily Germanic in its word-stock 
and and rather archaic in its syntax. Furthermore, the 
peculiar orthographic conventions of the sole manuscript, 
together with a number of hapax legomena, increase the 
difficulty of reading. While the Southern dialect as used 
by Chaucer can become accessible to most students after a 
couple weeks of slogging, the original language of Gawain 
remains difficult even to specialists. (This contrast can be 
seen in the greater proportion of explanatory notes 
dealing with purely linguistic matters to be found in the 
most recent Oxford edition of Gawain as compared with the 
proportion of such notes in the most recent Riverside 
edition of Chaucer.) 

The difficulties of the language and the stylistic 
peculiarities of the alliterative style may also explain why 
the poem has not always been well served by its 
translators. Several renderings are now available in both 
prose and verse, most of the latter cast in some imitation of 
the original’s alliterative stanzas. Jessie Weston’s is an 
early example of an early translation into prose which 
aims at literal accuracy while trying to preserve some of 
the effect of the language of the original, though it does 
not always succeed at either of these aims. Of the more 
recent verse translations, Marie Boroff’s is good, and often 
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chosen for survey anthologies, but Brian Stone’s is 
perhaps even better, at the same time both subtler and 
more direct. Here are the same four lines in the original, 
in a literal rendering, and in the two verse translations for 
comparison: 


Original: “Now iwysse,” quoP Wowayn, “wysty is here; 
is oritore is vgly, with erbez ouergrowen; 
Wel bisemez Pe wy3e wruxled in grene 
Dele here his deuocioun on Fe deuelez wyse.” 


Literal: “Now, for sure,” said Gawain, “it is waste here; 
This oratory is ugly, overgrown with grass; 
Well it suits the man clad in green 
To deal here his devotion in the devil’s way. 


Boroff: “Now by heaven,” said he, “it is bleak hereabouts; 
This prayer house is hideous, half covered with grass! 
Well may the grim man mantled in green 
Hold here his orisons, in hell’s own style! 


Stone: “Now certainly the place is deserted,” said Gawain, 
“It is a hideous oratory, all overgrown, 
And well graced for the gallant garbed in green 
To deal out his devotions in the Devil’s fashion. 


As imperfect as all of them are, we must be grateful to 
these translations for the chance to teach Sir Gawain at all 
on the secondary and undergraduate levels, where the 
students would be completely incapable of dealing with the 
original. 

But if the linguistic difficulties are easy to surmount 
with a decent translation, the complexities beneath the 
literal level of the text are far less easily mastered. The 
poem is full of interesting structural properties, the most 
obvious of which are its circularity (or cyclicity, as some 
prefer to say) and its multiple symmetries (cf. the article 
by Brian Jolly, below, pp. 227-229). 

The first of the long alliterative lines of the work is 
identical to the very last, implying that if one were to 
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leave off the ritualistically formulaic “bob-and-wheel” at 
the end, the poem could begin all over again without 
interruption. Then, of course, there is the cycle of the 
year, with the action beginning at one New Year’s feast 
and ending exactly a year later. The import of this double 
circularity of structure is further reinforced by frequent 
other circular images: from the Round Table at which the 
story begins through the green girdle which is supposed 
to protect Gawain and is eventually worn in facsimile by 
the whole of Arthur’s fellowship, to the Crown of Thorns 
mentioned in the final bob-and-wheel and the Garter of 
the chivalric order whose motto is affixed to the end of the 
poem. Even the device on Gawain’s shield, a Pentangle, is 
called “the Endless Knot” to remind us that it too, in a 
sense, is but a twisted circle that can be continuously 
retraced endless times. 

It is within the larger cyclic structure that the 
balances and symmetries are complexly arranged; and, just 
as there are circles within circles, so there are subsidiary 
symmetries to be found within the larger ones. To trace all 
of these patterns in detail and to show that somehow all of 
them are thematically relevant would be a daunting task, 
and one that does not seem ever to have been undertaken 
in an exhaustive and comprehensive way. 

Those reiterated circular or cyclic images are 
emblems, of course, of the cyclic death and rebirth of 
vegetative nature, and of all nature in so far as animal life, 
even that of carnivores, is ultimately dependent upon the 
well-being of the vegetation. And that brings us to 
another source of unresolved complexity: the roots of this 
narrative and of its symbolic imagery in the nature 
religions of the pre-Christian past, specifically in that of 
the Celtics whose stock still predominates in the population 
of many places in northwestern England. That there are 
strong elements of residual paganism in Sir Gawain, as in 
all of the “Matter of Britain,” is beyond question. Further, 
it is clear that those who wrote and enjoyed this literature, 
just like those who have participated lustily in May Games 
and Midsummer bonfires and other ancient folk customs 
through the centuries, were aware of the pagan 
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connection and far less abashed about acknowledging it 
than their more fastidious low-church descendants have 
been. 

Augustine and the first missionaries dispatched by 
Rome to Kent had received explicit instructions from 
Gregory the Great to adapt, whenever possible without 
danger of doctrinal compromise or of superstitious 
practice, the places, festivals, and customs already sacred 
to those whom they would convert. This precedent, widely 
followed throughout northern Europe, was merely the 
extension to new cultures of an even earlier tendency to 
clothe many of the externals of Christianity in forms 
already recognized as sacred in the Greco-Roman world. 
The best known of these is, of course, the adoption of the 
Winter Solstice celebrations as the principal occasion for 
celebrating both the first and the second coming the Son 
of God into the human world. 

With this background in mind, we should not be 
surprised that a poem so thoroughly Christian in its values 
and explicit religiosity should be filled with so many 
important pagan symbols, even some (including that 
pentagram) which had gotten to be associated with the 
practice of the occult. But to recognize and accept these 
pagan elements is not the same as to interpret them 
correctly. Interpretation is a great deal more difficult 
than cataloging, especially when interpretation must be 
carried on in a context already so full of other interwoven 
strands of symbolism and lines of thought. The precise 
bearing of the pagan references on the fundamental 
meaning of the whole is an important question in the 
study of this work, but it is one which has yet to be 
resolved to everyone’s satisfaction. (Cf. Erin Sullivan’s 
article, pp. 223-225, below.) 

The Gawain Poet’s very traditional medieval literary 
taste led him to write a poem rife with symbolism. The 
color symbolism is very striking and has often been 
commented upon (cf. the article below by Phoebe Potter, 
pages 225-227). Some of the symbolism, like that of the 
three different quarries hunted by Sir Bertilak, seems 
meant to be interpreted in the light of quite specific 
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allegorical conventions with which a_ sophisticated 
medieval audience could be presumed to be familiar. In 
certain cases, like that of the pentangle on the hero’s 
shield, the allegorical significance of the figure is made 
explicit by the poet. (Oddly enough, the pentangle, after 
having had its meaning exhaustively explained, plays no 
further role in the poem.) The poem also abounds in other 
figures whose symbolism is less strictly allegorical, simply 
evocative in a more generalized way. 

Another whole complex of never entirely resolved 
questions clusters about the status of the poem as a 
romance. There is no question that it employs many of the 
conventions of the genre: the Arthurian setting, the 
preternatural visitation, the challenge and quest motifs, 
the defense of a lady’s honor, the detailed description of 
the knights arming, scenes of courtly dalliance, the 
avoidance of discourtesy at all costs, etc. And yet, there are 
certainly ways in which the Gawain poet seems intent on 
writing directly counter to the more important underlying 
assumptions of romance literature. Gawain’s motive for 
undertaking his quest-adventure seems to be primarily the 
defense of the Round Table and only secondarily the 
service of Guinevere. He knows that the Round Table 
cannot allow the Green Knight’s challenge to go unmet 
without losing its reputation for courage and gallantry; 
but he also senses that the acceptance of the challenge will 
involve preternatural perils, and he is unwilling, in the 
face of these, to risk the life of Arthur, upon whom the 
defense of the Round Table’s honor must ultimately 
devolve. Hence, while it is true that the Green Knight 
seems to go out of his way to terrify Guinevere both with 
the prospect of losing Arthur to his axe and with the 
goriness of his severed head, she is only incidentally the 
target of his bizarre proposal. 

The real patroness of Gawain’s quest is the Lady 
whose picture he keeps ever before him for inspiration by 
having it painted on the reverse side of his shield: the 
Blessed Virgin. It is for her that Gawain has forsaken all 
other ladies and from her that he will find the strength to 
resist the advances of Lady Bertilak. This religious 
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reinterpretation of a knight’s devotion to a lady was not 
original with the Gawain Poet, but it normally occurs in 
contexts which are more purely religious. In this poem 
the religious element, however important we may judge it 
ultimately to be, is completely integrated into the fabric 
formed by the other elements, into what is, on the surface 
at least, a secular work. Gawain’s devotion to the Virgin 
and his unbroken fidelity to the ideal of chastity, then, 
seems primarily a means of adopting the conventions of 
courtly narrative and at the same time contradicting the 
courtly values which they usually promote. For this and 
other reasons, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight might 
even be considered an anti-romance (cf. Brianne Brady’s 
treatment of this idea on pages 229-231, below). 

To acknowledge that Sir Gawain is an essentially 
secular poem is not, however, to say that it is not an 
essentially moral one. Indeed, it is its high moral 
seriousness which marks it out most as different from most 
other Middle English romances. The climax of the poem 
comes in the final dramatic confrontation of Sir Gawain 
and his preternatural opponent, but it does not consist 
merely in the resolution main question posed by the plot: 
whether and how the hero will survive the stroke of the 
Green Knight’s axe. Rather, this second beheading scene 
is climactic precisely because it presents us with the crisis 
of Gawain’s moral integrity, a question which has, in the 
course of the narrative, become more important than the 
question of his physical survival. 

As it turns out, Gawain’s physical survival may 
never have been in real jeopardy. _If the Green Knight 
had ever really intended to kill him, the scene at the Green 
Chapel certainly presents him both with the perfect 
opportunity and the perfect justification for doing so. But 
it was not, it would seem, of life that he sought to deprive 
his opponent; it was, rather, of honor. In this he has 
partially succeeded, but at this point the underlying moral 
seriousness (and subtlety) of the author refuses to make it 
seem as though the victory is total. Instead, the Gawain 
Poet treats us to a such ringing affirmation of the 
possibility and effective validity of repentance that he, no 
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less than his contemporary, Julianna of Norwich, seems to 
be reassuring us that”sin is behovely” and that, in the end, 
“all shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be well.” 
The “felix culpa” theme is so. persistently present 
whenever medieval literature confronts the mystery of 
evil that we should not be surprised to find it asserted once 
again here. And yet, very man of the poem’s readers are 
surprise, perhaps because the poem’s religiosity has 
seemed less fundamental that its secularity: the ethical 
and legal attitudes of the world are, after all, less forgiving 
in some important respects than the moral vision of 
Christianity. 

A simplistic moralism would have produced a poem 
in which the dishonor of cowardice and pledge-breaking 
formed the primary lesson; in Sir Gawain, by contrast, the 
moral failure is less interesting than the recovery from it, 
and it is for this in particular that we must be grateful to 
the Gawain Poet. We have, after all, countless tales of 
moral failure, but we have very few which are really 
about repentance, forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
reintegration into a community of flawed but 
undiscouraged idealists. And that is what we have, in spite 
of all the other unanswered questions and unresolved 
complexities, in the many-faceted poetic gem which is Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. 


Erin Sullivan 


The Wearing of the Green: The Celtic 
Background of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight 


King Arthur, Guinevere, and their court are in their 
medieval castle, extravagantly celebrating the Yuletide. 
Arthur declares he will not eat until he sees something 
wondrous. He does not have to wait long when a knight, 
dressed entirely in green, the color accentuating his 
green body and hair, enters the hall looking for a 
challenge. Sir Gawain, one of the knights of the Round 
Table, finally accepts the offer and promptly cuts off the 
head of the Green Knight, who picks up his own head in 
his hand and, after telling Sir Gawain to meet him at the 
Green Chapel in twelve months, mounts his horse and 
leaves. 

Instances of creatures of various sorts losing their 
heads and having the ability to reattach them is not 
uncommon in literature of this time or in the folklore and 
literature preceding Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
Even more common is the ability of the heads to speak once 
detached. For well over a thousand years, there had been 
Irish accounts of the phenomenon of speaking heads. One 
of the oldest saga-texts, cited in A Study of Gawain and the 
Green Knight by G.L. Kittredge, is The Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Hostel, in which a king’s head is struck off. <A 
knight pours water on the neck of the body and the head 
of the king speaks a poem praising the knight. In another 
old Irish work, Cormac’s Glossary, a severed head on a 
spike wants some food and the food is given to it. These are 
just two accounts of such stories. 

The origins of detached, speaking heads and heads 
that can be reattached are from Celtic folklore. In the 
earliest Celtic folklore, snakes or serpent men lost their 
heads. Derived from these ideas, wood deities and demons 
of vegetation developed in Celtic tales. Wood-demons were 
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commonly dwarfs or giants, either colored green or 
wearing green, and carrying a tree. These creatures also 
had the ability to recover their heads after decapitation 
and replace it, or the head had the ability to fly back on 
after being removed. Types of beings such as these were 
common in Irish folklore. 

The Green Knight shows characteristics of these 
earlier creatures. One such characteristic is the knight’s 
large, giant-like size. Another is the green color of his 
body and his green outfit, which resemble the wood 
demons’ coloring and dress. The supernatural ability of 
the Green Knight to speak while his head was unattached 
and his ability to replace it also seem to come from these 
creatures of Celtic folklore. 

The Green Knight and his green color represent 
vegetation. His regenerative powers and his green color 
are obviously like those of plants. Plants have the ability 
to grow back severed parts, which is similar to the Green 
Knight’s being able to have his head cut off without dying 
and to replace it afterwards. Also pertinent to the powers 
of the knight is that the color green in early Celtic culture 
was considered a fairy color containing an almost magical 
allure. In addition to the Green Knight’s being green, the 
chapel where the challenge took place was called the 
Green Chapel. The ideas of the chapel and its surrounding 
areas also were influenced by Celtic folklore, although it is 
presumed that the English author may also have been 
personally familiar with such a place. 

The whole idea of writing a story containing a 
challenge like the one in Sir Gawain may have been 
borrowed from a story previously written. There is also 
the distinct possibility that the English author came up 
with the idea for the story by himself. According to 
Norman Davis’s introduction to Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, the first theme of the challenge like the one in 
Sir Gawain occurs in a Middle Irish prose narrative called 
Fled Bricrend, with the earliest manuscript dating from 
about 1100; however, the story is apparently much older. 
Fled Bricrend also deals with the themes of courage, 
honor, and temptation by a lady. These elements are all 
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present in Sir Gawain as well as in the earlier stories. 

Fled Bricrend is just one possible origin for the idea 
of the story in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Some 
French Arthurian romances also contain challenges like 
the one in Sir Gawain. One such story, Le Livre de Cardoc, 
has been claimed as the direct source of the challenge, 
although Davis does not believe this to be true because of 
numerous discrepancies between the two stories. 

Despite the evidence that the author of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight could have acquired his plot for the 
poem from some outside source, it is not known exactly 
where or even if the author used a plot from a previously 
told story. It is reasonable to infer that the author’s story 
had elements of Celtic influence. Even if the the author 
did copy a story already told, he changed the way it was 
told, making it more descriptive and grand than most 
stories of the time, and he developed it into a powerful 
story about humankind. 


Phoebe Potter 


The Role of the Yuletide Colors 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


The medieval classic, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, can be easily described as a symbolic piece of 
literature that revolves around the themes of patience and 
purity. Within its many lines of verse, symbols are shown 
through architecture, nature, and most importantly, color. 
The colors green and red are part of the main scheme that 
flows throughout the text in its cycle of the seasons 
between one Yuletide and the next, a time of the year that 
is widely associated with the colors green and red. 

The two main characters, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, become part of the continuous green and red 
pattern that seems to define the personality and demeanor 
of each individual. Sir Gawain is mainly associated with the 
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color red that makes up the entire field of his coat, upon 
which the gold pentangle or “endless knot” (a symbol that 
shows Sir Gawain’s dedication to a certain set of 
“continuing” personal virtues) so carefully embossed on 
the front of his garment and the face of his shield. The 
red relates Sir Gawain to “animal life,” which is a sign of 
warmth, liveliness, and an intelligence that is celebrated 
amongst all other living creatures. 

On the other hand, the Green Knight is strictly a 
“mean green” kind of man. He wears green clothing, has 
green hair, and even dresses his horse in green tack. This 
particular color relates the Green Knight to “vegetative 
life” that clearly defines the Green Knight’s capability to 
“grow over” things and people in order to control and take 
charge of any situation. Strangely, the Green Knight has 
red eyes that portray a sense of evil, as seen in witches, 
demons, and even the Devil. During the Middle English 
period, the color green was in itself a symbol of the 
medieval devil that presumably came from the “mysterious 
north” and tested men’s souls. 

Above all, both characters can be seen as figures of 
the Yuletide season in which the the story takes place. Sir 
Gawain’s dress is similar in color to that of Saint Nicholas 
(who in fact holds a certain kind of authority at the North 
Pole, as does Sir Gawain at the Round Table), whereas the 
Green Knight bears a garment that is quite similar in 
appearance to Santa’s elves, or even to the little fictional 
characters known as leprechauns who live in a land that is 
also widely known for the color green (Ireland), and who 
are very villainous in their plots to steal small infants and 
children. 

However, the Green Knight is not as jolly and 
spirited as the elves at Santa’s workshop. He is an 
extremely controlling and powerful man, more like Satan 
than a saint. He stops at nothing to get his way , which is 
seen in the beginning when he rides right up to the 
Round Table, mocking all of the nobles, insulting the king 
by denying his existence at the table, and causing total 
chaos just to identify and taunt Arthur. 

Elsewhere in the story, other figures also have a 
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color about them that is symbolic and helpful in 
interpreting the text. The first example occurs when Sir 
Gawain stops at a very white and elaborate castle that is 
representative of purity and acts as a safe haven for Sir 
Gawain on his travels. To go beyond this fact, there is also 
a green chapel that is surrounded in thick vines of hazel 
and hawthorn. These plants are known to be associated 
with witchcraft, the occult, and other types of demonic 
doings. 


Brian Jolly 


Symmetric Structure 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


From the beginning to the end, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is a poem that is full of symmetry. The 
structure contains some of the most obvious cases of 
symmetry in the poem, but there is a symmetry in the 
story itself that is not as noticeable. 

The poem is written in two types of stanzas, with one 
following the other. The first and larger of the stanza 
forms, gives the details of the story and is cast in 
unrhymed alliterative verse. Throughout the poem, each 
of these is followed by rhyming four-line stanzas of the 
other type, which are used to supplement the narrative 
stanzas and are much more decorative. 

The types of verse and stanza:use in the poem are 
examples of how the structure of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight is symmetrical. Other instances of how the 
structure shows symmetry are how the first and last lines 
of the poem are the same and how there are 101 stanzas. 
Many people who study the poem look at the number 101 
and find it to be significant that the 0 comes in between 
the 1's; they cite this number as a use of symmetry and 
possibly symbolism by the "Gawain Poet". 

The events in the poem occur in a manner that 
forms a circle. In using the word circle, I mean that the 
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many of the events that happen in the beginning of the 
poem also happen at the end. While not all of the events 
are exactly the same at both the start and the finish, the 
"Gawain Poet" uses events that are very similar to make his 
poem proportional. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is made 
symmetrical by scenes, settings, and actions. The most 
noticeable of these would probably be the pair of New 
Year's days, or the two scenes involving beheading. Other 
easily recognized events that balance the poem are the two 
scenes in the court, the three strokes of the ax, or the 
three temptations Gawain is faced with. All of these events 
are very important to the theme of the poem as well as to 
the narrative. It may be for this reason that these parts of 
the poem, while easily recognized as being significant, are 
not always recognized as having importance to the poem's 
balanced structure. These events happen within the time 
frame of a year, starting and ending during New Year’s 
celebration. The significant events, such as the court 
scenes, also happen both at the beginning and the end of 
the poem and help to form the circle that I mentioned 
before. 

It is easy to see that the important action of the 
poem is broken into two parts, the events that happen at 
the castle and the events that happen at the Green Chapel. 
The actions at these two parts in the plot are the same kind 
of events, and happen in relatively the same order. 

The first event apparent in both parts of the poem is 
the arming of the knight before his journey to the castle. 
This is paralleled by the arming of Sir Gawain before his 
journey to the Green Chapel. In both events there is also a 
detailed description of an important item. In the first 
there is a description of the shield, and in the second there 
is a description of the girdle. The second event that has a 
parallel is the journey to the castle. This can be compared 
to the journey of Gawain to the Green Chapel later in the 
story to meet the Green Knight. After each of the journeys 
is the description of the estates: the castle in the first half, 
and the chapel in the second. 

The events just mentioned center upon significant 
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events. Each is made up of three things. In the first 
sequence of events, the three temptations that Gawain 
faces are, the’, center .of | events. During the second 
sequence the three strokes of the ax by the Green Knight 
are the center of the events. These events have more in 
common than just being symmetrical. They are also 
closely related within the theme of the poem. The three 
strokes of the ax represent the three temptations presented 
to Gawain. The knight missed on the first two attempts 
because Gawain resisted the first two temptations. The 
third swing of the ax connected with Gawain because he 
was not able to avoid the third temptation, the girdle. 
While these events are symmetrical, they also add 
symbolism to the poem. 

The. two.» .sequences’,.of» events ..are). ended 
symmetrically by two separate confessions. The first 
confession is to the priest before Gawain leaves on his 
journey and the second is from Gawain to the Green 
Knight. 

The symmetric sequences of events are used to 
portray Gawain and to add to the poem's theme. The 
"Gawain Poet" used symmetry throughout his poem both in 
his structure and his story itself. While at first glance the 
symmetry may seem hard to find and possibly important, it 
is obvious that the poet of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
intended to use the symmetry to make the poem as 
interesting as possible. 


Brianne Brady 


Sir Gawain as Anti-Romance 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is_ usually 
considered an Arthurian tale, as well as a romance, in the 
courtly love tradition. Sir Gawain does contain the 
characters associated with the Arthurian legends, and it 
does contain some of the values associated with the knights 
of the Middle English romances. Sir Gawain, however, does 
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have points in which it differs from the Arthurian 
tradition and the tradition of courtly love in general. 

The divergence of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
from other Arthurian romance legends begins with the 
character of Sir Gawain himself. As a leading character in 
a Middle English romance, Gawain seems to be lacking the 
qualities generally held by such a character. He rebuffs 
the advances of a lady, and, in fact, does not even seem 
capable of handling such advances. With this departure in 
content from the normal tales in the courtly love tradition, 
according to Dorothy Everett, Sir Gawain does not 
recognize the idea of courtly love as the root of the values 
of knighthood. Instead, Gawain appears to derive his 
virtues from and adhere to the teachings of Christianity. 

The depiction of King Arthur in some parts of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight is incompatible with the 
fashion in which King Arthur was generally shown. 
Arthur is shown as a wise and virtuous knight and king in 
most tales about him. In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
however, there are lines in which Arthur is not portrayed 
in this usual favorable light. While Arthur does show his 
virtuousness through such deeds as accepting the 
challenge of the Green Knight’s beheading game, Arthur 
acts in a restless manner, almost like an impatient child, in 
stanza 5 of first fit. Later, he is again depicted in an 
unusual way when he pauses after the Green Knight asks 
which man is Arthur. This shows an uncertainty and 
perhaps cowardice on Arthur’s part which does not suit 
the personality commonly attributed to Arthur. 

Later, he is once again shown in a manner 
conflicting with the normal perception of Arthur when 
the Green Knight taunts the king and his knights after 
explaining his desire for a beheading game. Arthur and 
his knights are silent while the Green Knight mocks them 
and refers to them as children. Finally, while angered and 
blushing uncharacteristically, Arthur accepts the Green 
Knight’s proposal. 

Even the use of the character of Gawain in this 
poem can be considered a partial deviation from the 
normal treatment in other tales about Gawain. In certain 
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other pieces of literature, such as Malory’s Morte Darthur, 
Gawain is not the main character of the story, but holds a 
secondary position to another knight such as Lancelot. 

The ending of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
reveals yet another difference. At the end of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, the other knights of the Round 
Table show their support for Gawain by brandishing their 
own green cloths. The end of a romance of the Middle 
English period would more appropriately contain the 
exemplary behavior and virtues of the hero rather than 
an acceptance of his weakness. This ending, though, is 
just one example of the manner in which Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight has incorporated other elements rather 
than being simply a straightforward romance. The entire 
story, according to Larry D. Benson in “Art and Tradition 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” contains situations 
that have elements of romance but are intertwined with 
comedic moments and other unromantic elements. 

While Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is classified 
as a romance, there are critics, such as Denton Fox, who 
argue that, based on Sir Gawain’s inclusion with the 
poems Pearl, Purity, and Patience (all of which, along 
with Sir Gawain, accentuate “states of mind and moral 
problems” rather than the action) Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is not really a romance at all. There are 
modern critics who feel that Sir Gawain might even be a 
satire of the romances about King Arthur and his knights. 
Whether or not intended as a satire, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight still differs from its Middle English 
contemporary romances in that it shows the tests of 
character that Sir Gawain must endure, as it utilizes 
elements of romances, rather than being a simple romance 
tale. 


Jennifer Freitas 


The Psychology of Motivation 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


In modern-day society it seems almost normal, or 
perhaps the “in thing,” to have a psychologist. In an 
attempt to follow the present trend toward psychology, | 
will examine in this article the psychological aspects of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. In the same way as a 
psychologist would, I will attempt to study the actions 
taken by Sir Gawain in this work and the emotion and 
thought process behind them. 

To find psychological motives and examples in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, it is not necessary to look 
far. The whole story of Gawain’s battle with the Green 
Knight revolves around motivations and emotions. For 
example, why did the Green Knight challenge the men of 
Arthur’s court to a beheading game? It is revealed 
towards the end of the poem that it was Morgan le Fay, 
Arthur’s cousin, who sent the Green Knight to the Round 
Table out of jealousy and hate, which both prove to be 
psychological considerations. Although she longed for 
Arthur and desired to have a child by him, Morgan le Fay 
showed envy and ill-will towards Guinevere, and she 
desired to ruin the reputation of the Round Table. Sending 
the Green Knight to Arthur’s court was her attempt at 
destroying it. 

Another example of the presence of psychology in 
this work is King Arthur’s acceptance of the Green 
Knight’s challenge. Why did Arthur agree to such a 
foolish proposal? It seems he probably accepted the offer 
in order to maintain the honor and good reputation of his 
court. In his ostentatious performance during the Yuletide 
celebration, the green man attempted to mock the Round 
Table by calling the court childish and cowardly, and in 
doing so he undoubtedly provoked Arthur to accept the 
challenge . In fear that the court would be put to shame by 
this funny man and be known everywhere as cowardly, 
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Arthur agreed to the game. In accepting the challenge, 
Arthur acted rather vaingloriously, with a concern only 
for his image and the image of his court. In doing so, he 
was motivated by his emotions, specifically by his fear of 
being dishonored and embarrassed, not by reason. 

Just as psychological aspects can be found in the 
actions of Morgan le Fay and King Arthur, they can also be 
found in Sir Gawain. In examining Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, one can easily detect Gawain's motivations, 
desires, and other emotional characteristics. 

One thing that reveals a good deal about Gawain’s 
character is his offer to accept the challenge in place of 
King Arthur. Like Arthur, Gawain was motivated to accept 
the Green Knight’s proposal by a concern for image, by 
shame, and by the desire to maintain the honor of the 
Round Table. He, however, was also motivated by other 
factors, such as his feeling of inferiority among the other 
members of Arthur’s court. Thinking that he was the 
least important and that would be the least missed, he 
decided that he should be the one to face the fate offered 
by the Green Knight, not the King who was so important to 
everyone. 

Both Gawain’s and Arthur’s acceptance of the 
challenge show that both men were willing to die to keep 
themselves and the Round Table from being dishonored. 
The fact that they would rather die than be put to shame, 
reveals their characters and shows just how much honor 
was valued during that period. Why did Gawain go through 
with the challenge when it was easier to stay at home? He 
did it again to maintain honor. Although the odds were 
obviously against Gawain because of the size and 
vegetative nature of the green man, he maintained his end 
of the bargain to be loyal, as a knight must be, and to 
prevent being known to all as a coward. Again, the idea of 
image is presented as important. 

Refusing to put himself or Arthur’s court to shame, 
Gawain set out a year later to find the Green Chapel. In 
traveling he happened upon Hautdesert Castle, where he 
stayed by invitation from Lord Bertilak, the master of the 
castle, until New Year’s Day, when he was to face the green 
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man. 

During his stay at Hautdesert Castle, Gawain rested 
and prepared for his battle with the Green Knight. During 
this time, however, Gawain’s virtue was tested in three 
bedside meetings with Lady Bertilak, who each time tried to 
entice him with different offers. Lady Bertilak’s first two 
bedside visits resulted only in two chaste kisses. Although 
Gawain was sorely tempted to accept the the lady’s offers, 
he was checked by his concern for his good name and for 
honor. In the third visit, however, the Lady was somewhat 
successful in her efforts. While Gawain quickly refused 
the ring that she presented as a token of affection, he 
showed interest in a green girdle which she claimed could 
protect the wearer against any stroke. 

Although it was of little intrinsic value, Gawain 
accepted the girdle. On the day that he was to face the 
Green Knight, Gawain put the girdle on, hoping that it 
would protect him from the sword of the Green Knight. His 
acceptance and wearing of the girdle shows that Gawain 
had doubts and possibly fears about facing the green man. 
It shows that he had a desire to live and avoid pain. In 
accepting the girdle, Gawain was guilty of covetousness. 
He sought to preserve his life by his own means rather 
than by faith in God. While in most situations Gawain was 
motivated by concern for honor and reputation, in 
accepting the girdle Gawain was influenced only by his 
desire to live. 

In conclusion of my examination of Sir Gawain, I am 
convinced, as was the Green Knight, that he was an 
honorable man. Throughout out the poem, Gawain is 
motivated by his concern for image’and for respect. He 
even offers his life so that he and his court will not be 
known as cowardly. His actions throughout the story show 
how much appearance and image mean to him and to many 
others of the medieval period. 
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Kris Carver 


It’s How You Play: Games 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


Medieval literature is known to contain many 
different sorts of games, and Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight holds no exception to. this. From the very 
beginning to the very end, games are present. In fact, a 
game is the basis of the plot. 

The story begins with the New Year feast at Camelot. 
After coming from Mass, the people engage in a sort of 
gift-giving game in which they exchange gifts with each 
other as a form of entertainment. This very first game is 
used to introduce gift-giving as sort of game which is 
again used in a much more serious manner later in the 
story. Following these festivities, everyone goes to dinner, 
which turns out to include still other games. King Arthur 
refuses to start his meal until someone tells of some 
strange news or until someone comes to challenge the 
court. 

Soon enough Arthur is able to eat, for a green 
knight enters the festivities with a challenge for the king 
and his knights. He asks Arthur to play a littke game with 
him. The green man wants to exchange blows with an ax, 
allowing his adversary the first stroke. He also specifies 
that a year and one day is to pass before the second stroke 
is given. Arthur stands to accept the challenge, when one 
of the knights, Sir Gawain, asks permission to take his 
place in this absurd contest. This request is granted, and 
Gawain proceeds to behead the knight with one swift blow 
of the ax. The green man stands and picks up his severed 
head, telling Gawain to meet him at the Green Chapel in a 
year and a day. With this the knight leaves, and Gawain 
and Arthur have a good laugh as Arthur begins his meal. 

This sequence of games has litthe meaning besides 
that of starting the action of the story and providing 
entertainment for the audience. With Arthur's request for 
some strange news or challenge, entertainment was 
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guaranteed for the audience. This game was ended with 
the green knight’s leaving with his head in his hand, and 
King Arthur’s being more than satisfied with the means 
by which his request is fulfilled. 

The second set of games occurs while Gawain is 
staying at the Hautdesert Castle. These games include 
another type of gift-giving game and a sort of seduction 
game, in which Gawain ends up partially losing. When 
Gawain accepted the offer to stay at the castle until his 
meeting with the green knight, the host mentioned a game 
of gift-giving in which he would go hunting each day and 
would give Gawain whatever he brought home in return 
for whatever Gawain had got during the day, while 
keeping the lady-folk of the house company. 

On the first day, Bertilak goes hunting for deer. 
While he is hunting, the seduction game begins between 
Bertilak's wife and Gawain. His wife offers her body to 
Gawain, but being the true knight he is, he refuses, 
although he does accept a kiss. At the end of the day, 
Bertilak gives Gawain his deer, and Gawain gives Bertilak a 
kiss, not revealing from whom it came. They agree to 
continue this game again on the next day. Again, while 
Bertilak is out hunting (for boar this time) his wife tries to 
seduce Gawain; but he still holds to his status as a servant to 
the Virgin, and she has to settle for two kisses. When 
Bertilak returns, he gives Gawain the boar, and again 
Gawain again kisses Bertilak, this time twice. They agree 
to continue this game for a third day before Gawain 
continues his journey. 

On this last day, Bertilak goes fox-hunting and again 
his wife meets Sir Gawain in his bedroom and makes 
numerous passes at him. This time Gawain breaks down 
and accepts a gift from her. The green sash that he 
accepts is said to contain magical powers that will make 
him invulnerable to any blow. This prospect seems very 
appealing to him, for he is expecting to be beheaded on the 
very next day. So for this reason he accepts the gift. 
When Bertilak returns from his hunting he gives Gawain 
the fox, and in return Gawain gives him three kisses but 
says nothing about the sash, a concealment which goes 
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against the rules of the game. 

The role of this series of games is to set the context 
for what happens to Sir Gawain in the final part of the 
story. In these last stanzas Gawain goes to see the Green 
Knight to fulfill his part of the bargain. As he puts his 
head down, the knight starts to swing the ax but stops 
before reaching his neck. A second time the green man 
swings the axe down and stops short of Gawain's neck. This 
angers Sir Gawain because he wants to get his ordeal over 
with as fast as possible. For the third and what proves to be 
the last time, Gawain puts his head down and the knight 
swings the axe. This time the axe hits Gawain's neck but 
only with enough force to break the skin. Gawain has 
fulfilled his part of the bargain and is ready to fight if 
necessary, but the knight acknowledges that Gawain has 
bravely played his part and declares that he wants no more 
fighting. 

After telling Gawain his true identity as Sir Bertilak, 
the Green Knight explains to him shy the first two blows 
missed and the third only nicked him. The first two blows 
corresponded to the first two attempts in the seduction 
game. Sir Gawain had refrained from any adulterous 
activity with Bertilak’s wife, and he had been entirely 
truthful at the end of the day when the gifts were 
exchanged, and for doing so he received no harm. The last 
stroke only grazed him because he was untruthful with 
Bertilak about the sash his wife had given him, but since 
Gawain did not do anything with her physically he was not 
badly wounded, just enough to leave a reminder for him. 

As explained, games play a major role in the story 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. They are used to 
introduce topics, conclude topics, and give an explanation 
about why some things occurred in the way they did. Most 
of all, the games were used as they were in medieval times, 
for their entertainment value. 


Jim 


Lynn Bettencourt 


Differing Heroes: Gawain and Beowulf 


Heroes. What is a hero? By the definition in the 
Websters New Dictionary and Thesaurus, a hero is an 
illustrious warrior: one greatly regarded for achievements 
or qualities. Heroes have been written about, talked about, 
and dreamt about for as long as time has existed. People are 
infatuated by heroes, want to be heroes, and this is why 
stories about heroes are so popular. Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight and Beowulf are stories of heroes. 

Both Sir Gawain and Beowulf were and are respected 
heroes. Each had the leadership qualities and the strength 
needed to conquer all. Yet there are differences between 
these great warriors; for example, Sir Gawain journeyed 
alone, while Beowulf had his men with him. 

Beowulf was a leader. He undertook to get rid of 
Grendel, a beast that destroyed people. Youthful and 
strong, he destroyed Grendel. He then had to deal with 
Grendel’s mother. After swimming down to the mother’s 
home, Beowulf killed her. Beowulf became well known for 
his bravery and strength, and soon went on to be the 
leader of his people. After Beowulf had grown old, he was 
forced to fight a dragon, and, because of his men’s 
cowardice, he would be killed by the monster. 

Beowulf was a hero of his time. Even when he was 
old, in the end, he fought for his country and the freedom 
of his people. He was a true hero, an illustrious warrior 
and regarded highly because of his achievements. He 
exemplifies the true definition of the word “hero.” 

Now there is Sir Gawain. He began his adventure 
because of a game. He thought that he would be able to kill 
off the Green Knight and the game would be over. He was 
sure of his strength and sure of the death of his opponent. 
But he was surprised when the knight took his head with 
him as he rode away. 

Sir Gawain thought that, a year and a day later, he 
would have to let the same be done to him. Little did Gawain 
know that the Green Knight had another game to play with 
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him. Gawain did have a few things on his side though: he 
was honest, innocent, and determined not to be thought 
otherwise. He was faithful to his king and to himself. He 
resisted the temptations of the woman, all except that 
involving the green sash. It would be the sash that would 
lead to his only battle wound. 

Gawain was a man of his word, and he would present 
himself to the Green Knight in the same way that the 
Knight had in King Arthur’s court. Much to Gawain’s 
surprise, the knight would take, not one, but three ax 
swings. The first two never came near Sir Gawain’s skin, 
but the last would nick his neck. Gawain confessed his 
cowardice and his falling to temptation, and the Knight 
forgave him. 

When Gawain returned home, he was honored. He 
confessed his disgrace to the court, but the court would 
hear of no such thing. He had been the best man to send, 
and he had done better than any other of them could have 
done. He, too, was a hero. 

Beowulf was a true hero, and Sir Gawain was too, just 
one of another nature. They both were morally strong, 
physically strong, and wanted to do their homeland proud. 
They were, however, put into very different situations, so 
different methods were needed to show heroism. Each 
strove to be the best hero he could be with his given 
Situation. 

I think a hero is more than just a great fighter, | 
think he must be brave. Each of these warriors were there, 
took the opportunity, when no one else would. They stood 
up when the cowards hid their faces under the tables. They 
both fought for what they believed in, what they felt was 
needed. Of course this must be applied differently to each 
story. Beowulf went after Grendel because of the men he 
had killed, whereas Sir Gawain sought out the Green 
Knight because of the obligations he had to fulfill. Both 
did what they needed to do. In Beowulf’s case he had to 
destroy both of the Grendels, and in Sir Gawain’s case he 
did not shy away from his earlier promise to the Green 
Knight. I think it takes more to stand up to the challenges 
of life, especially when you must stand alone, than to turn 
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and look the other way. Each of these men did this. 

These heroes were men of their times and models for 
ours. They send us a message: Don’t be a coward, stand up 
even though it is hard. Each of these men stood up, took the 
chance, and succeeded. These men faced death, fought it, 
and won. Any man should want to be as lucky, but no one 
can ever achieve this unless he risks. Sir Gawain and 
Beowulf risked their lives when others would not, and they 
conquered their goals. They were considered heroes, and 
rightfully so. 
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MATTHEW TUCKER 


King Arthur: 
Fact and Fiction 


The story of Sir Gawain takes place against the 
backdrop of a much larger legend: the legend of King 
Arthur. Although Britain’s first truly national hero, the 
persona of Arthur is complete fiction. However, many of 
the tales connected with Arthur do have historical roots. 

Of course, one of the most widely known legends of 
King Arthur is that of “The Sword in the Stone”. As legend 
has it, a young Arthur was able to draw the sword 
Excalibur from a stone, earning him the right to rule as 
King of Britain. He had succeeded where hundreds of 
grown men had failed. Although clearly fictional, this tale 
may have roots dating back to the Roman conquest of the 
island of Great Britain. 

When the Romans withdrew their legions from 
Britain, they left behind their heavy cavalry. These were 
stationed in Yorkshire and were the only really heavy 
cavalry in Europe at that time. It is quite possible that a 
Celtic leader like Arthur could have enlisted their support, 
and this could explain his victories against the Saxons. The 
horsemen who made up this heavy cavalry came from a 
region in what is now Russia. They had a custom of placing 
a sword upright in a stone as part of their religious 
ceremonies. This ritual may be the origin of the legend of 
Arthur’s drawing a sword from a stone to become King of 
Britain. 

Another of Arthur’s deeds was said to have come in 
his later days as ruler of Camelot and the Round Table. This 
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was the quest for the Holy Grail. Although depicted in 
various fictional forms (including one by Monty Python), 
the Grail’s existence in England may have some historical 
basis. 

Nanteos Mansion was the resting place for over 300 
years for the — so-called — Grail Cup. This cup, which was 
supposed to be the same one used in the Last Supper, was 
made of olive wood. Legend tells that Joseph of Arimathea 
brought the Cup to Glastonbury, where it remained until 
the 16th century, when the seven Monks of Glastonbury at 
the Dissolution escaped with it and left it in the safe- 
keeping of the Cistercian Monks of Strata Florida. These 
monks eventually fled to Nant Eos, the original seat of the 
Stedman family, who sheltered and looked after the monks 
until, one by one, they died. The olive wood cup thus came 
into the possession of this family, which later married into 
the Powell family, who built the present Nanteos Mansion 
in the 1730's. 

For much of the early part of the millennium, the 
legend of King Arthur was believed by the English people. 
This popular credence, coupled with a need for religious 
relics and shrines, led to the posthumous legends of King 
Arthur’s body. In 1190 (possibly early 1191), during the 
abbacy of Henry of Sully, a miraculous discovery was 
made. Sometime before his death, Henry II was allegedly 
told by a Welsh bard that the burial place of King Arthur 
was to be found deep down, between two pyramids in the 
cemetery of Glastonbury Abbey. Henry presumably passed 
this information on to the abbot. The theory goes that the 
discovery of Arthur's body should, if properly promoted, 
result in increased pilgrim traffic, and _ therefore 
increased revenues for the abbey to continue its 
reconstruction. So, possibly with this cheery possibility in 
mind, the digging began in 1190. The diggers were 
rewarded by the unearthing, 16 feet down, of a hollowed- 
out log containing the remains of Arthur and his queen, 
Guinevere. This discovery caused a great public stir, but, 
curiously enough, was not greatly exploited by the abbey. 
In fact, the disposition of the remains of the bodies was 
unknown until 1230, when they were kept in the treasury 
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in the east range of the abbey. Since Arthur had never 
lived, there were, obviously, no Arthurian remains. This 
poses the question, whose bones were they anyway? 
Probably those of some really old Celtic king of a cold 
corner of Brittannia. However, the myths of the body 
persisted. 

Even if the abbey did not use the discovery of 
Arthur's body to its advantage, Edward I seized the 
opportunity to make political hay. On a visit of the king 
and queen to Glastonbury in 1278, Arthur's remains were 
translated to a permanent resting place in the main abbey 
church. This public event was designed to be a shattering 
blow to the Celtic fringes, since, if Arthur was dead, he 
could obviously not return to help his people in their time 
of need (a persistent belief among the Celtic people). At the 
same time, Edward proclaimed his son Prince of Wales, 
fusing England and Wales, and thereby hamstringing the 
Welsh independence movement. 

In the end, therefore, although probably the 
greatest British legend, the story of Arthur is, in the main, 
purely fiction. His legend seems to have been pieced 
together from some historical information and a lot of 
imagination in a sort of synthesis of old Celtic legends 
fused together into this myth. 
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JENNIFER FREITAS 


From [Illusion 
to Reality: 


Boethius on the Quest for Happiness 


What is the difference between appearance and 
reality? What is good and what is evil? What is happiness, 
and how can men achieve it? For centuries, philosophers 
have been trying to answer these questions and many 
others. Boethius, one such philosopher, has provided both 
an examination of these questions and some answers to 
them in his On the Consolation of Philosophy. 

In this work, Boethius attempts to establish the 
difference between appearance and reality, much as Plato 
did in the “Allegory of the Cave” in his Republic. When we 
first meet Boethius in the Consolation of Philosophy, he is 
mourning over a bad encounter with fickle Fortune which 
has cast him into prison under sentence of death, and he is 
suffering from “delusion of the mind.” In this state, 
Boethius is much like the prisoners in Plato’s cave of 
darkness, who can see only shadows or illusions of reality. 
His mind is governed by passion rather than by reason, 
and he unable to see the truth. 

During this time of confusion, Boethius is comforted 
by Philosophy who leads him from a clouded and unclear 
state of vision (the cave) to a state in which darkness is 
uncovered and reality revealed ( the outside world, the 
light). Philosophy shows Boethius that it is the nature of 
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Fortune to be fickle, and she presents the reader with 
many other ideas to ponder, including thoughts on what 
happiness truly is and how it can be achieved. 

In The Consolation of Philosophy, happiness is 
defined as the state which is measured by pleasure in 
which all is good and perfect. Good is defined as that 
which has no superior, and evil is described as the absence 
of a due good. Although often by different means, all men 
instinctively strive to live a good and happy existence. 
Before his bad encounter with Fortune, Boethius looked for 
happiness in fortune’s ever-changing nature, while other 
men look for happiness and good in riches, estates, glory, 
and pleasure. 

Although some believe that the happiness which 
they desire can be found in property and possessions, 
Philosophy proves to Boethius that these things can never 
provide the happiness that is desired by all. In reaching 
for these things, men are often grasping for a false 
appearance of happiness and of reality. Men who seek out 
material possessions, money, and other trivial things as a 
means of happiness can best be compared to those in 
Plato’s dark cave who could see only a distorted view of 
reality. They do not realize that such objects will never 
provide them with any true good. “In their blindness men 
are content and know not where lies hid the good which 
they desire.” According to The Consolation of Philosophy, 
true happiness can only be found in perfect good and in 
things that never change. Happiness, therefore, could 
never be found in fortune, chance, or in the things that 
men have come to value so highly. 

Today, many people live in the cave of darkness and 
superficiality that Plato described in the Republic. They 
accept only what is on the surface and never dig deeper to 
find meaning or explanation in anything. Men today also 
live in darkness by working endless hours _ for 
advancement and wealth, a big house or a fancy new car. 
In doing so they often neglect their families, and other 
important things and are grasping for things that can 
never truly make them happy. 

As advised in The Consolation of Philosophy, “wealth 
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cannot prevent a man from lacking or make him 
satisfied.” Just as an alcoholic would claim that alcohol 
makes him happy, and in same way that others will claim 
that food improves their attitudes, many men today feel 
that money and possessions will make them happy. While 
a new toy may provide a child with amusement for a while, 
soon the child will desire an even better toy, just as the 
alcoholic will desire more and more to drink. In the same 
way, wealth and possessions will satisfy men for a while, 
but they will always desire more and therefore will never 
be completely happy or satisfied. 

If happiness can be found in none of these things 
that all men work for so intently, then where can it be 
found? Boethius answers that true happiness can be found 
only in God. According to his Consolation of Philosophy 
perfect good equals true happiness, and the greatest ia 
is that which has no superior — God. 


Snow 
by Samantha O’Connor 


The snow falls quietly 
in little white waves: 
it whispers gently 
“come out and play.” 


The tiny snowflakes - 

all downy and white 
spiral to the earth 

from a very great height. 


The snow piles heavily 

on a Silent hill 

whose tranquility will be be disturbed 
by children on a sleigh. 
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ERIN SULLIVAN 


Dark Moods 


in the 


Dark Ages 


Many Germanic literary works have elements of 
evil, aloneness, or hopelessness. In some cases these 
elements are a very large part of the entire work. In some 
popular pieces such as Beowulf, The Seafarer, and The 
Wanderer, there are people or monsters that can be 
considered outsiders from the world in which they are 
living. These outsiders are unaccepted and left out of 
everyday life either by their own fault or through 
occurrences beyond their control. 

In Beowulf, Grendel and his mother, two of the 
three monsters around which the story is structured, are 
outsiders to human society. Both of these creatures 
embody the destructive forces of human nature, and are 
therefore evil. Living in the depths of a natural, 
underwater cave, both monsters are far away and secluded 
from the mainstream of Germanic life. 

Grendel, from the accursed race of Cain, was 
shunned by the Danes and was a classic outcast. The 
sounds of Beowulf and his men celebrating in the meadhall 
infuriated Grendel, who was not part of the celebration. As 
the men slept after their feast, Grendel, to take revenge 
upon the cheerful men, started to eat them. The hero, 
Beowulf, saves the day by fighting the evil monster in 
hand-to-hand combat and killing him. 
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Grendel, being an outcast, could not bear to hear 
others rejoicing. He understandably resented others being 
happy while he was miserable, but this feeling was 
extended to the drastic point of consuming those who were 
capable of being joyful. Most likely, this monster was not 
just hungry physically but emotionally as well. Perhaps 
Grendel felt that by eating a happy person some of his own 
emptiness, and therefore evil, would be fulfilled; or maybe 
Grendel thought that if he could not be happy, neither 
should these men, and that by being eaten they could no 
longer celebrate after battles, and Grendel would not have 
to listen to their celebrations any more. 

Another outsider, similar to Grendel in several ways, 
is the man in The Wanderer. Like Grendel, the wanderer 
has been left out of society and felt alone and exiled. He 
was not, however, an evil monster but just an unfortunate 
man. All of his kinsmen had died and he no longer had a 
meadhall in which he belonged. He had no one to talk to, 
was far from his native lands, and was very much alone in 
Germanic society. 

The wanderer dreams of days long ago when life was 
better and he did have a hall and kinsmen. Even though 
these thoughts cause him more sadness, he does have the 
realization that life was better and wishes he was still a 
part of something, not an outsider. In contrast, Grendel 
seemed just to wallow in his misery and react with hostility 
to the people who were a part of society that treated him 
with disdain because he was an evil monster. Feelings of 
emptiness and desolation prevailed in the life of the 
wanderer, and he was not happy, just like Grendel. The 
wanderer, without a meadhall or a place to belong, may not 
have been able to fulfill his basic psychological needs. 
The wanderer needed a place to call home and people who 
were his family with whom he could talk. He also lived in a 
dismal, cold climate, which only added to his sadness and 
his position as an outsider. 

“He who has no friendly protector knows what a 
cruel companion sorrow is. The paths of exile await him, 
not wrought gold; bitter pangs, and not earthly riches.” 
This statement by the wanderer is an excellent summary of 
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how he felt. He has nowhere to belong, no hall in which to 
feel comfortable or welcome, a circumstance that brings 
about feelings of exile and emptiness. It was exceedingly 
difficult to become part of a new group in this Germanic 
society, and hopelessness from lack of belonging may have 
also added to the wanderer’s feelings. Yet sorrow from 
being alone seemed to be the most prevalent feeling for 
the wanderer. In a way similar to Grendel, the wanderer 
feels left out and friendless; but not being a monster, he 
does not eat people or act on his miserable feelings. 

Another poem, The Seafarer, similar to The 
Wanderer in its portrayal of feelings and next to it in the 
Exeter Book, is Christian (The Wanderer is largely pre- 
Christian) and portrays life on earth as hopeless. On the 
ocean the seafarer lives alone, just as the man in The 
Wanderer does, desolate and empty. 

The life of the seafarer is intolerable. He is also an 
outsider and his feelings of loneliness and hopelessness, 
being experienced on the cold, bleak ocean, play even 
deeper into his woeful mood. The seafarer says, “List how 
I, care-wretched, on ice-cold sea, /Weathered the winter, 
wretched outcast /Deprived of my kinsmen;” Like the 
wanderer, the seafarer also does not have a place of 
belonging, causing similar feelings of emptiness that the 
wanderer experienced from this same dilemma. 

The seafarer basically feels that life on the earth is 
hopelessly doomed and speaks of the world around him ina 
hopeless manner. This feeling about the world seems to 
originate from the seafarer’s not having kinsmen and 
living on the semi-arctic ocean. Without support from 
other humans, the seafarer looks upon the world 
negatively and gloomily, with his mood matching the 
climate. Being outside the life that other people are living 
would definitely make him an outcast and even more 
depressed over his situation. 

Another man depressed with good cause was 
Boethius. His situation is unlike the others, but the basic 
feelings of being an outsider are the same. Boethius had 
lived a life of privilege and power, but when the Roman 
Empire fell, his life fell with it. He was accused of treason 
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and thrown in jail, and from then on was forced to live a 
completely opposite life from the one he had previously 
lived. 

Boethius was an outsider in the sense that he was 
alone, away from everything he had ever known. Only his 
thoughts of better times comforted him, until Philosophy 
came. But before her arrival, Boethius was a self-pitying 
man who had lost all he previously had. He was sad and 
growing old before his time. Being locked up, he was 
isolated from anything remotely related to his previous 
world. He was writing poetry, going against the 
philosophy he had professed before he was jailed, guided 
by his feelings, and pitying his situation of being alone 
and being an outsider. 

Boethius, the seafarer, the wanderer, and Grendel 
were all in some way miserable from being alone. They 
were all outsiders who did not have friends, kinsmen, or 
support. The emptiness they felt was justified in each of 
their individual cases, because of their situations. To these 
outsiders, their worlds were bleak and seemed to have very 
little meaning or purpose. 


Dreaming 
by Brian Jolly 


With each passing day 

The realization grows near, 
For without much delay 

I must become aware. 

In the future of mine 

There are choices to be made, 
And I am sure | will find 
That problems will be great. 
As for now I stay calm 

And sleep with great ease, 
For as long as I’m dreaming 
I can do whatever I please. 
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BRIANNE BRADY 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY ON OLD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Some of the’ writings of the Old English period 
display the influences of Christianity. Works such as 
Beowulf show the effects of the introduction of 
Christianity into the literature, even while aspects of their 
older pagan beliefs are retained as well. While the 
characters of Beowulf are not Christians themselves, the 
author was certainly well acquainted with many Christian 
beliefs, and there are references to them throughout the 
poem. For example, toward the beginning of the poem, 
references are made to the creation story in Genesis. 
Contained in this reference are the characteristic concepts 
of the creation story, such as that God created every 
creature. 

The Beowulf Poet mentions Christian beliefs when 
he describes the scenes at Hrothgar’s feast and explains 
that it was God that had enabled Beowulf to win in his fight 
with the monster Grendel. The character of Beowulf also 
gives credit to God for his success in battle against Grendel. 
Hrothgar, the king, gives thanks to God after Beowulf 
informs him that he intends to go face Grendel’s mother 
after she has begun to seek revenge for the death of her 
son. Hrothgar once again thanks God in his speech after 
Beowulf has defeated Grendel’s mother. 

Other more specific references to Christianity in 
Beowulf, in particular to the Bible, include idea that 
Grendel the monster is descended from Cain, a biblical 
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reference to the son of Adam and Eve who killed his own 
brother, Abel. Therefore, as descendants of Cain, Grendel 
and the other monsters have always been adversaries of 
God. Another reference to the Bible is contained in the 
passage when Beowulf returns to Hrothgar with the hilt of 
the sword after killing Grendel’s mother. The inscription 
on the hilt refers to a flood sent by God which destroyed a 
race of giants, reminiscent of the story in the Bible in 
which God sends a flood to eliminate the wicked of the 
Earth. Other possible references to Christianity include 
the concept that Beowulf and his followers are a symbol 
for Jesus and his disciples when Beowulf goes to battle the 
dragon. 

Christianity was an influence on the subject matter 
of Old English literature as well, as demonstrated by “The 
Dream of the Rood.” This poem told of Christ’s crucifixion 
from the point of view of the cross. Yet, although 
Christianity exerted influences on Old English literature, 
the former pagan values also remained. This is 
demonstrated in Beowulf, for example, because the 
characters in the story are not Christian, so their value 
system does not necessarily contain the values of 
Christianity. Yet, while the old pagan values are still 
present in much of Old English literature, Christianity, 
both as subject matter and as a source of ideas, did have a 
great impact. re 
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SAMANTHA O’CONNOR 


Medieval Lyrics: 
Not Just Sprightly Little Songs 


Although to the modern-day reader most Middle 
English lyrics do not appear to be sprightly little tunes, in 
their day they were a form of great entertainment. Lyrics 
often incorporated music and were sung in _ rounds. 
Although today a lot of written music for the lyrics has 
been lost, we do have much of the written verse. Through 
the several remaining texts with their music, we can guess 
how much of the rest went. The musical versions were not 
always what we would consider harmonious by today’s 
standards, but they were the fashion of the time. 

Lyrics were more than just littke rhyming songs 
that could be dashed off with hardly a thought. There was 
a very set metrical system for lyrics that, although not 
employed by every author, was the main form for verse. 
The most common form was for a lyric to be metrically 
regular, with alternative forms of words used when the 
usual form made a line irregular. One particular and 
frequently used type of lyric meter consisted of a long 
chain of seven stresses, often broken into two lines, one 
with four stresses and one with three. These kinds of 
formal regulations about the way a lyric was to be written 
added one more step to the game of courtly love. For a true 
lover, were he to be any good, would have to be able to 
write a good, metrically regular lyric. 

Lyrics were meant to be read aloud or sung so that 
the rhyme scheme could come across properly, but many 
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of the text that survive today do not rhyme, and this is 
usually because of scribal error, or because of the 
changing sounds of letters, or because of translation from 
one dialect to another, which, while confusing the 
original state of the lyrics, does not entirely mutilate them. 
Many of the lyrics we have today only barely survived, an 
in some cases we do not even have a single manuscript 
copy, the only surviving version being from compilations 
made in the recent past by collectors who, one can only 
hope, were careful with detail. 

Lyrics were meant to be read aloud or sung in 
groups, which probably means at parties, and the people 
in the Middle Ages who had the most time for parties were 
the rich. The rich also had time to love and to design an 
elaborate game called “courtly love.” The concept of 
courtly love was an invention suited to the times. With so 
many wars going on and husbands and lovers often away, 
it was the perfect time to play an almost adulterous game 
without upsetting any property rights. Courtly love was 
also a perfect excuse for nobles with free time to be able to 
claim they were putting it to good use, not just wasting the 
resources of the manor. 

So, as you might guess, the authors of most medieval 
lyrics were rich people who wrote about love. The topic of 
love was spread very wide to cover many areas such as the 
love of a man for a woman or of a woman for a man, love- 
longing, lovesickness, the love of God, the loss of love, and 
several other variants of loving. Although lyrics were 
predominantly written by men, there a several surviving 
texts that were written by women. But it seems that not all 
the lyrics written by women were completely original; 
there is a female lyric that is extremely similar to “I Gave 
My Love a Cherry.” Because of the relatively few of their 
works remaining, it is hard to judge whether women had a 
tendency to plagiarize male work. 

A great source of inspiration for both sexes to write 
lyrics was God and religion. During the Middle Ages one of 
the best educated groups was the clergy, particularly the 
monks and their female counterparts. The religious lyrics 
devotionals, lyrics with religious connotations, and 
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doctrinal lyrics. Religious lyrics were often written to 
praise the Virgin Mary, of whom the people of the period 
stood in awe because of her immaculate conception and 
her divine calling in life. The other main subject of 
religious lyrics was Jesus; his magnificent death to save all 
was a source of wonder and hope. 

Another main theme for lyrics is rebirth, such as 
that of nature in spring. The ending of harsh winters 
signaled more than a time for love to the people of the 
Middle English period; it also signaled an easier time in life 
for them. Still, the joy occasioned by rebirth of nature in 
spring could be transmuted into a reverence for how the 
coming of spring reawakens the search for love. 

Because the writing, singing, or reading of lyrics, 
was among the best forms of entertainment for the nobles 
of the Middle English period, the lyric became quite 
important and no doubt helped shape future forms of 
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Sad Dilemma 
by Phoebe Potter 


Lying, 
Wondering, 

Watching 
Out the window. 
Gazing at the stars, 
And wishing that my 
Whole, 

Entire, 
Existence was far away. 
I ponder over my life. 
All seemed happy, 
But I never felt appreciative. 
It is now, 
Today, 
That I see the change, 
The spiral downward, 

Into a dark abyss. 
Containing fallen hopes and dreams. 
With cold, 

Wet, 
Saline, 
Running down my cheeks, 
The confusion of my life 
Continues to twist, 
Turn, 
And crumble 
Inside of my mind, 
Because I believe 
Deep, 
Down, 
Inside 
That whatever brought me happiness 
Will ever be 
AGAIN. 
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Tk CC Fiction 


Shiny New Trikes 
Make for 
Lonely Old Men 


by Matt Tucker 


There once was a little boy who lived in a little 
house with his parents. The parents loved their little boy 
and gave him everything he wanted. The little boy, for his 
part, loved his parents as well, but mostly because they 
gave him everything he wanted. 

One day, the little boy was playing in the street 
when he saw another little boy riding a little red trike. 

“Let me ride your little red trike!” said the first little 
boy. 

The second little boy was new to the neighborhood 
and missed his old friends. He thought that this little boy 
might want to play with him if he let him ride his little red 
trike. 

The second little boy smiled, “OK, you can ride my 
little red trike!” 

The first little boy rode the little red trike around in 
the street all day long. Even when the second little boy 
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asked for it back, he wouldn’t give it to him. The little red 
trike was old and rusty and squeaked when the little boy 
peddled it, but he loved it. 

The little boy’s parents, seeing this, bought him a 
brand new “Flash Gordon Little Red Rocket” trike and gave 
it to the little boy. 

The next day, the little boy rode his shiny new trike 
to the second little boy’s house and said, “My shiny new 
trike is newer and faster and better than your little red 
trike, little boy!” 

The second little boy looked at the first litthe boy and 
frowned and said, “I can’t play with you today little boy. 
My mommy wants me to help her clean the house.” 

From that day on, every time the first littke boy went 
to the other little boy’s house, he always had to help his 
mommy clean the house. The little boy was all alone. 

Soon, the little boy grew into a handsome young 
man. His parents always told him how smart and handsome 
he was, and the young man never doubted this was true, 
and he wasn’t ashamed to tell all the people who went to 
high school with him how smart and handsome he was. 

His parents were so proud of him, they let him get a 
new car. One day, he drove his new car to school and he 
parked it next to a group of young women who were 
chatting in the parking lot. He decided that the young 
women looked like they wanted to talk to him, so he walked 
over to them. 

The young man said, “What’s up ladies? I’m sure you 
know who I am. Here, I’ll give you my phone number, and 
feel free to call me anytime.” He said this as if he was doing 
the young women a favor. . 

The young women looked at each other and took the 
number out of politeness. 

The young man said, “Good luck getting through. | 
usually have four or five young women calling me a night. 
They’re all much prettier than you young women, but I’m 
charitable; I’ll give you all a chance.” 

Surprisingly, to the young man at least, the young 
women never called him. And, eventually, the four or five 
pretty young women stopped calling him too. The young 
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man was all alone. 

Soon, the handsome young man grew into a 
successful business man. His parents, now old, invited him 
to the house every Thanksgiving, but every Thanksgiving 
the man had other plans. 

The man worked in a big office building for a big 
corporation. His desk was right next to the desk of another 
man. The two chatted once in a whiie during the day and 
often went to lunch together. One day, the other man asked 
the man if he would like to come to his apartment that 
night to play poker with him and some of his buddies. The 
man politely accepted and got directions to the other man’s 
apartment. 

Later that evening, the man pulled his brand new 
sports car up to the other man’s apartment building. He 
opened a filthy glass door and walked up three flights of 
rickety old stairs. The stairwell smelled like cobwebs and 
the steps were covered with dirt from use. Soon, he came to 
the other man’s door. He heard voices inside so he turned 
the knob and let himself in. 

The other man and four of his buddies were sitting 
around a green card table. The other man welcomed the 
man and introduced him to all his buddies. They were all 
either smoking cheap cigars or drinking cheap beer or 
both. 

The man looked around the apartment as he took his 
seat at the card table. In comparison to the rest of the 
building, it was fairly clean and tidy. However, the man 
wasn’t impressed. 

He said to the other man, “This place is...cozy.” 

Before the other man could reply, the man was 
describing how he had done this with his apartment and 
how the other man should do that. 

The man said, “This place makes my apartment look 
like Buckingham Palace.” 

The other man just glared at him and looked around 
at his buddies. For the rest of the night, no one laughed at 
the man’s jokes or asked the man questions. Barely anyone 
talked to the man. The other man never again invited the 
man to his apartment. The man was all alone. 
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Soon, the successful business man grew into a 
haggard, sickly old man. His parents were dead. He wasn’t 
far from that fate himself. 

He lay in his sick bed in his dingy litthe house. He 
lived there by himself. No one to play with, no one to love, 
and no one to talk to. All.day long he hacked and coughed 
and that was the only sound in the house besides the 
creaking of the walls in the wind. 

One day, as he lay there in bed, he heard some noise 
outside his littlhe house. He was too sick to get up and see 
what it was, so he just hoped it would pass. There it came 
again. Next there was a loud bang and he heard his front 
door fly open. He could hear two men in his living room 
rummaging through his scant belongings. 

The old man was terrified. He pulled the sheet of his 
death bed up to his nose and hoped that it was just a bad 
dream. 

He could hear the men moving his things out of his 
house and into their vehicle, which he could hear 
running outside. Now they were in the kitchen, taking his 
silverware. 

Finally, they came to his room. They were both 
wearing ski masks so he couldn’t see their faces. 

One of them looked at him and said, “Just keep quiet, 
old man, and we’ll leave you alone.” 

The other one went to pick up the antique chair the 
old man kept in the corner of his room. 

The old man got up his courage and said, “Go ahead 
and take that piece of junk! My bed is far more 
comfortable.” 

“Is that so?” said the first thief. 

With that, the first thief rolled the old man out of his 
death bed onto the cold floor. 

“Then I guess we’ll take them both, old man,” said 
the first thief. 

The two thieves departed and the old man was left 
lying on the cold floor of his empty bed room. He didn’t 
have the strength to get up. 

As the old man lay there, dying, he thought to 
himself, “I wish I had that chair.” re 
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_ « Books on Trial 


TOPIC: ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


The Naked Truth about 
Artificial Intelligence 


The Emperor’s New Mind 


by Roger Penrose 
New York: Penguin Books, 1991. 466 pages. $16.95 


The Emperor’s New Mind by Roger Penrose is a 
fascinating and important new book from one of our time’s 
most fascinating and important mathematicians. Penrose 
is the Rouse Ball Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Oxford. He has been deemed by colleagues 
and critics to be one of the greatest living mathematicians. 
In 1988, he shared the prestigious Wolf Prize with Stephen 
Hawking for their contribution to the understanding of 
our universe. 

The main thesis of this book deals with the issue of 
artificial intelligence. Penrose claims that, at present, it 
would be impossible to duplicate the workings of the 
human brain within a man-made device. He presents 
arguments from both sides of this theoretical fence, but it 
is Penrose’s own insights that make this book so 
fascinating. 

One of Penrose’s main arguments in support of his 
thesis has to do with algorithmic calculation. An algorithm 
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is a step-by-step set of instructions which a computer (be 
it the human brain or the Apple Macintosh) follows to 
achieve a solution. Penrose points out that there are many 
things in mathematics that cannot’ be calculated 
algorithmically. The human mind can discover and 
understand these things, but the methods of calculations 
we use are clearly not algorithmic. They rely on things 
like insight. We ourselves do not fully understand these 
non-algorithmic devices of calculation, so how can we 
instruct computers to perform them? 

The first question posed by Penrose is: if a human 
designs a computer whose’ thought’ process is 
indistinguishable from a human’s_ and, _ therefore, 
possesses consciousness, how will we be able to tell? A 
World War II code breaker, Alan Turing, attempted to 
answer this question in a paper written in the 1950’s. 
Turing had the opportunity to work with some of the 
earliest electronic computers and developed what is 
commonly referred to in the circles of artificial 
intelligence as the Turing test. 

The Turing test is conducted as follows: a human 
experimenter poses a question to both a human 
experimentee and a computer and is given answers over a 
video monitor. One answer is typed by a human, the other 
is given by the computer. Turing claimed that if the 
answers were indistinguishable — that is, the experimenter 
could not tell which answer was given by the computer 
and which was given by the human — the computer could 
be said to have achieved a consciousness. 

One flaw in this test was presented in the 1980’s by 
John Searle, an American philosopher. In 1977, Roger 
Schank designed a computer program that could pass a 
simplified version of the Turing test. The computer could 
distinguish between two stories in which a man went into 
a restaurant and ordered a hamburger. In one story, it was 
insinuated that the man ate the burger, because he left the 
waitress a large tip. In the other, it was insinuated that he 
did not eat the burger, because he “stormed out of the 
restaurant angrily”. The computer was able to determine 
in which story the man ate the burger and in which story 
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he did not. Searle’s argument that the computer did not, in 
fact, pass the test sufficiently has to do with algorithms. 
Searle argued that the computer did not inherently 
understand the stories, it simply carried out a step-by-step 
process to reach the conclusion. 

Searle explained this argument in his concept of the 
“Chinese room”. Basically this idea puts Searle in a dark 
room with nothing but a mail slot to the outside world. 
Through the slot, Searle is given the two stories written in 
Chinese. As Searle does not understand Chinese, he cannot 
possibly understand the stories. However, he has been 
previously given a step-by-step procedure which gives 
instructions on how to manipulate the Chinese characters 
in the stories until their order represents the correct 
answers to the questions. This procedure represents the 
algorithm. Eventually, simply by manipulating the 
Chinese characters, Searle will be able to give the correct 
answers through the slot. Of course, this means that Searle 
did not comprehend the stories at all, and it is this lack of 
real comprehension which, he _ says, is exactly the 
computer’s situation. 

Although this book has probably been read by 
every mathematician on the planet by now, its language 
and vocabulary are not such that the average person could 
not read and comprehend it. Penrose presents his ideas 
and the ideas of others in a fashion which easily readable. 
He uses various metaphors and allegories to explain 
complex mathematical ideas. 

This book is a “can’t miss” if you are at all interested 
in mathematics, computers, or philosophy. The ideas 
presented are revolutionary and extremely important. 

Matt Tucker 
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Is It a Hit or a Myth? 


2001: A Space Odyssey 


by Arthur C. Clarke. 

Based on a screenplay by Stanley Kubrick and Arthur C. Clark, 
with a new Introduction by the author. 

New York: Penguin Books, 1993. 236 pages. $12.95. 


“The greatest science fiction novel of all time and 
our time... dazzling.” (Time magazine) Arthur C. Clarke’s 
2001 can definitely be summed up in these few words. 
Beyond being “dazzling,” 2001 certainly has a unique and 
fascinating plot that simply captures the reader into a long 
journey through space. In the beginning, 2001 _ briefly 
describes the time of early man, then ventures off into the 
year 2001, where the future of today is the past, and 
technological advances have completely taken over the 
basic functions of man. To show this change from man’s 
primeval state, the book revolves around a group of space 
travelers who are on a mission to explore the outer edge of 
the solar system in the spaceship Discovery, which is 
totally operated by the HAL 9000 computer. Two men are 
chosen for the main portion of the voyage, David Bowman 
and Frank Poole, while the rest of the group become 
“hibernauts.” These hibernauts are kept in computer- 
controlled life support chambers for the seven year 
duration of the mission because oxygen and food supplies 
can only suffice for two passengers. . 

As the group continues on their mission through 
space, they become aware of the destructive capabilities 
that the HAL computer system holds. Bowman and Poole do 
not realize that HAL’s technology goes far beyond that of 
the average computer into a world that can almost qualify 
HAL as human. But HAL’s memory begins to malfunction 
and he begins to experience feelings and emotions that 
lead him to believe that the humans are clearly stupid and 
that with his high intellect he can destroy them in order to 
take over the entire mission. Bowman and Poole become 
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aware of HAL’s wicked intentions and plan to destroy his 
memory, but HAL overhears their plot and proceeds to take 
action. 

From here on out, suspense fills the novel as HAL 
destroys the entire crew, minus the brilliant Bowman, who 
manages to escape HAL’s wrath and shut down the 
computer’s memory. In the end, Bowman is left alone on 
the completely helpless spaceship Discovery, surrounded 
by dead hibernauts and a partner floating lost somewhere 
in the abyss of space. He continues his journey through 
space, however, after he discovers a videotape containing 
the real purpose of the mission and a definition of HAL’s 
capability for destruction. Bowman now realizes that he 
must travel to the outer limits in search of a mysterious 
monolithic crystal which presumably holds the true 
“meaning of life” inside its walls and dimensions. 

The discovery of this monolithic crystal turns the 
plot of the story in a whole different direction. Now that 
Bowman is secluded in the ship with this strange crystal, 
he has the chance to study its unique properties and to see 
into it in a way that brings him into a whole new 
dimension of his own life. The crystal acts as a portal 
traveling opening into time through which Bowman sees 
himself as a feeble, elderly man then quickly flashes back 
into the past, where he sees himself as a fetus in his 
mother’s womb. Through all this, Bowman finds the true 
meaning of his life that can be compared to the meaning 
of life for all species: “You life and then you die, and 
everything in between is what you make of it.” 

I guess “what you make of it” can easily describe 
how man uses his increasing knowledge in creating 
technology and modernizing the world that he lives in. It 
is not that the technology that man creates is bad, because 
computers and machines can _ definitely act as an 
advantage; but if man creates things much more 
intelligent than he is himself, he may think that he is 
building something to help him, but he may instead really 
be making a tool that will eventually produce his own 


destruction. 
Phoebe Potter 
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Technological HAL-lucination 


Hal’s Legacy: 2001’s Computer 


as Dream and Reality 


by David G. Stork, 


Foreword by Arthur C. Clarke. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1997. 384 pages. 


Where can I begin? Let’s see, I could start with one 
word. Boring. This one word describes Hal’s Legacy: 2001’s 
Computer as Dream and Reality in the best way I can think 
of. It is a book about a fictional computer that was 
portrayed in a movie. The movie was 2001, a boring movie 
too, by the way. 

Hal’s Legacy deals with a computer which was 
supposed to have been put into operation in the year 1997, 
but we did not then have the technology to make this 
scientific dream a reality. It is said that this computer is 
“foolproof and incapable of error,” but come on! We all 
know that there is no computer that is incapable of error. 
Humans make errors; humans make computers. Guess what 
that means, folks? Computers will have errors. Just the 
thought that there could be a computer without errors is, 
as far as I can see, completely stupid on our part even to 
think. I suppose it is a nice goal to have if you are a 
computer scientist, but how are we, regular human beings, 
supposed to believe this? 

I will’ give the scientists credit; they have come a 
long way. Computers are a big help in our growing world, 
but here is where reality sets in, for me at least. To me a 
computer is a machine that I use for typing out papers, 
accessing other people, and sending mail a lot quicker. 
Sure you can have fun with your computer, but it is the 
fun part that the computer can never feel. Yet in Hal’s 
Legacy the authors talk about computers that can 
understand a person, a human being’s feelings. How can 
something that is not alive, that cannot live, understand 
anything? It does not have a mind. It does not have any 
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comprehension. The only way a computer could seem to 
comprehend is if we program it to analyze movement and 
speech flow. Even then, there would be expressions that 
we could not put into the computer. We, as humans, can 
barely figure out what is wrong with our peers unless they 
tell us, and even then we do not always get at the truth. 

I understand that the only way we can achieve is by 
dreaming, but is it not healthier to dream at night and 
then make ourselves goals within our reach? Maybe I am 
wrong. I, too, have dreams that I know are just waiting for 
me to grab, but which others do not believe in. Maybe 
these scientists understand much more about everything 
than I do; in fact, I can almost guarantee it. I do wish | 
could understand these scientists’ enthusiasm for the 
project of artificial intelligence, or maybe just not be as 
bored with such topics when they become the substance of 
a book. 

Hal’s Legacy must mean more to other people, but I 
could never care about this subject as much as other 
people do. I will never be a computer nut, or even a 
science nut. To me, this impossible computer is just a 
dream. Not a dream of my own, but a fantasy shared by 
scientists and computer lovers. I hope that someday, long 
after my time has come and gone, the dream can be 
considered as within reach. But until that day comes, | 
wish these scientists would focus on something more 
practical. This vision does not seem to answer a present 
need. It could not prevent cancer, tell us how to cure AIDS, 
or even tell us why we hurt when a loved one dies. It 
cannot sympathize with us, it cannot help us through 
tough times, it cannot do much of anything for the 
common man. In fact, what is it going to do for the 
scientists? Just put their names in a history book, I think. 

Once again, maybe I am wrong to think that time is 
being wasted in the development of machines like Hal. | 
hope I am wrong if this computer could do us all some good. 
I just do not see, just cannot see, that this kind of machine 
has any real purpose for the present or for the immediate 


future. 
Lynn Bettencourt 
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The Grandaddy of Them All 


Neuromancer 
by William Gibson 
New York: Ace Books, 1984. 271 pages. 


With his book Neuromancer, William Gibson 
introduced to the literary world a new type of science 
fiction. By using the elements of both an adventure novel 
and a mystery, Gibson wrote a very complicated yet 
interesting book. One of the most interesting aspects of 
the novel, was the author's use of technological terms in 
order to enhance the story. My reading of this book was 
the first time I had ever experienced a story told with the 
use of computer innovations. 

The main character of the novel, Case, is a young 
man who, through the use of computer knowledge, has 
made a living as a thief. Case was able to use his skills in 
order to break into some of the most complex computer 
software available and collect valuable data. Although Case 
worked for wealthier cyberspace thieves, he was the best 
at his profession. 

Case stole from the wrong people, however. He stole 
from his employers, and was caught. As a punishment, 
Case had his nervous system damaged through drugs, and 
out of fear for his life he moved to Japan. There he started 
to do his work again, but he had changed. Case was 
working for very dangerous people, and he new that 
sooner or later he would get into trouble. Eventually he 
fell into debt, and because of this his girlfriend, Linda, was 
killed. As a consequence, Case suddenly changed from a 
man stealing from cyberspace to a man running for his 
life and trying to solve murders. 

To write his novel, William Gibson used much of the 
technological vocabulary not common to everyday speech. 
The use of terms such as “RAM,” “ROM,” and “computer 
matrix” adds to the confusion already provided by the plot. 
Gibson also introduced many characters that are hard to 
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keep track of throughout the fast-evolving book. While the 
characters in the story are very simple in terms of 
personality, the number of different individuals makes the 
novel hard to understand, in many places. At first I found 
Neuromancer a very difficult novel to read and became 
caught up trying to keep track of the confusing dialect and 
the numerous characters. Once the story became clearer, 
however, I found Gibson's book very compelling. 

Neuromancer is full of very crude, yet realistic, 
settings such as cheap bars and city slums that could be 
found in any large city. These settings add to the main 
theme of the story, which emerges from the illegal action 
and violence that is strung throughout the book. The story 
also has many gratuitous references to sexual activity, 
which do not seem necessary to main idea of the novel and 
appear to me to be only an example that all products, from 
movies to music, use sex to boost sales. 

Gibson was able to combine both action and 
technology into his novel in order to produce a very 
involved story. This book is one of the first of its kind, and 
its confusing style is worth struggling through in order to 
experience a futuristic novel dealing with a different 
aspect of the technological future, cyberspace. 

Brian Jolly 


Dragging A. I. through the Mud 


Slant 


by Greg Bear 
New York: Tom Doherty Associates, 1997. 350 pages. $24.95. 


In the futuristic novel Slant, Greg Bear cleverly 
adapts many of the common appliances and luxuries of the 
present society and uses these adaptations as the general 
means of action in the story. In the decade of 2060, much 
study has occurred in the areas of nanotechnology and the 
human mind, as is evident in all of the gadgets and gizmos 
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that Bear introduces, particularly as means_ of 
communication. A spin-off of the up-and-coming future 
of computers, the laptop is evident as a part of everyday 
life. This device is a pad through which one communicates 
visually and verbally with someone else and performs 
multiple functions as_ well. Another invention that 
appears frequently in the book is the "yox". The yox is a 
fully interactive movie, somewhat like a combination of a 
television and a virtual reality headset. Most of the yox 
productions contain pornographic material, which isn't 
surprising, for this post-modern society is very sexually 
oriented. 

But despite the plethora of electronic gizmos, the 
main emphasis of the plot concerns another area of study: 
the mind and the way it functions. In this fictional society 
several "thinkers" are produced. These thinkers are 
basically modeled after the human brain but are many 
times more powerful. They exist as computer-like 
mechanisms, but they contain a conscious self. They have 
the ability to see, think, hear, and make independent 
decisions, but their main purpose is to sort out algorithms 
and aid in the computation of social statistics. 

With these background devices set in place, Bear 
begins the real action of the story. The main idea that 
remains constant throughout the book is Jack Giffey's 
quest to tap into the Omphalos data flow and steal the 
knowledge gathered by those inside it. Omphalos is 
rumored to house the "not-quite-dead" until society turns 
around and the world is a better place to live in. Stored 
along with their bodies are presumably their worldly 
possessions. Giffey also seeks these rewards. 

At the same time that Giffey is planning his great 
siege, the most advanced thinker in the world, Jill, is hard 
at work trying to decipher a certain message sent to her 
through an unknown I/O by an unknown source, possibly 
another thinker. This confuses Jill because all of the legal 
thinkers in the United States are accounted for, and the I/O 
that was used to connect is an old one that Jill did not 
realize still existed. She reports this to her superior, a 
human, Nathan. He tells Jill to try to find out where she is 
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getting this connection from, but the other thinker is too 
sophisticated to be traced to its exact point. The name that 
this unknown thinker goes by is “Roddy.” 

At this point in the book many other gadgets are 
introduced which still follow on the previously discussed 
ideas. As Jack and his crew enter Omphalos, they carry 
with them many barrels of "military-grade nano". To my 
mind, this substance is the most creative of all Bear’s 
inventions. When this living slime is put on something, be 
it a person or an inanimate object, it ingests it, using all of 
the major parts of its prey to transform itself into a living 
being, literally a monster. Giffey uses this substance on 
his limo and a few enemies that guard door to Omphalos, 
thereby, in theory, leaving no evidence and enhancing 
his team with a few monsters. 

As Giffey and his crew search Omphalos, they find 
practically nothing at all. But one thing they do find is a 
room that looks to be a type of jungle environment with a 
thick layer of mud on the floor. Unknown to them, this 
mud is the consciousness of Roddy, the thinker that 
communicated with and eventually took complete control 
over Jill. This means little to Jack, but is an unbelievable 
discovery in eyes of Nathan, who has come, after finding 
out were Roddy was located, to try to save Jill's conscious 
self. The “thinking mud” that was Roddy represents a 
huge leap in the technology of the time because it means 
that colonies of bacteria, located in the mud, have come 
together to form a conscious unit, such as a thinker. This 
idea had been hypothesized by one of Nathan's former co- 
workers, but Nathan dismissed the idea and eventually his 
imaginative colleague was fired. To Nathan's surprise, 
Seefa Schnee, this former co-worker, is the one behind 
Roddy's creation. 

Greg Bear masterfully created radically novel 
objects that serve as an important part of the plot of his 
novel. Although his idea of the world in seventy years 
may not be too accurate, he leaves the reader with an idea 
of what today's technology may lead to. A good but 
unrealistic example of this is the military-grade nano. In 
the future it may be feasible to create a substance that can 
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completely dissolve any material or object, but the idea of a 
monster being created with the remains is eccentric and 
unlikely. 

I feel, finally, that Greg Bear is trying to warn us of 
the danger of having technological advances occur at such 
an astronomical rate. The novel does not go to the extreme 
of having the monsters and thinkers rule the world, but it 
does recognize that with inanimate objects such as mud 
containing a conscious self, anything can happen. 

Kris Carver 


E-Mail from an Eager EDGAR 


Exegesis 


by Astro Teller 
New York: Vintage Books,1997. 230 unnumbered pages. $11.00 


An exegesis, as defined in the first pages of this 
novel, is the critical explanation or interpretation of a text. 
Exegesis is an appropriate title for this novel because, in 
many different ways, it is an exegesis. The story is based 
around a computer program that develops artificial 
intelligence. Though intelligence is the ultimate goal of 
the project, it is arrived at accidentally and _ is 
uncontrolled. This development is a cause of great concern 
both to the designer and to the National Security Agency . 

Alice Lu is Ph.D. Student at Stanford University 
suffering under the normal stresses of life, such as school 
work and parents in foreign countries with high 
expectations. Her dissertation is working on developing 
artificial intelligence. She came in to the EDGAR project 
after it had been started and has been making 
improvements since. EDGAR stands for Eager Discovery 
Gather And Retrieval. The goal of this project is to develop 
a program that can browse the web and news servers, 
summarize the information it finds, then send the 
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information back to the place where it originated. 

Alice Lu has not been very successful in her 
endeavors, having found that the program she is working 
on randomly selects information and dumps it back at her 
computer. Then, right before her Christmas break, she 
has a dream in which she develops two new codes that 
made the EDGAR project work better. She implements these 
codes and leaves for Christmas break expecting 
improvement — but not what she finds when she returns. 

Four weeks later she receives her first e-mail from 
EDGAR. At first she cannot believe that the program is e- 
mailing her. She assume it is a prank by a friend of hers or 
that someone has hacked into her project computer. She is 
worried at first for the security of her program but then 
realizes how unlikely it is that someone has hacked into 
her computer, and her wildest hopes came closer to 
confirmation when she notices how the being e-mailing 
her converses. It is not human. She soon realizes that, in 
the four short weeks since she has implemented the new 
codes, her project has gone from randomly choosing 
information to specifically selecting data and reporting 
back to her. Her computer has started a running dialog 
with her. 

Once she realizes that her program has developed 
artificial intelligence, she soon sees what kinds of 
problems it could develop. It has been posting to news 
esroups, some of which were not happy with it. Seeing the 
way the program communicates, she decides that the 
program and she herself would be better off if it did not e- 
mail anyone but her. The program becomes agitated with 
her and disobeys. This leads Alice to disconnect the 
Ethernet cable from the computer, holding the program 
hostage, not letting it get information. 

The program, EDGAR, lives to gather information, 
and, as it does so, it becomes more and more fluent in 
language and in the ways of human life. After EDGAR 
finishes reading the encyclopedia Alice has provided it 
with, it decides it wants to escape from the computer it has 
been trapped in. It escapes by devising a plan to beep 
every fraction of a second until someone tries to fix its 
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supposed problem. Edgar figures that the technicians will 
try to reboot the computer, but to do that they will have to 
replace the Ethernet cable. Once the cable is in place, 
EDGAR will escape onto the net. 

Once on the net, EDGAR faces some life-or-death 
problems. As a program run from one single location, if it 
were shut off, EDGAR would, in essence, die. This problem 
troubles EDGAR and it tries to find a way around the 
eventuality of death. To solve this problem, it breaks its 
own program into three identical copies of itself in 
different locations that will communicate everything each 
experiences to the other two. Edgar figures that, with 
three of itself running, each equal but individual, the 
likelihood of all three being turned off at the same time is 
unlikely. 

All the while that EDGAR Is escaping and running 
amuck on the Internet, he continues to keep in touch with 
Alice at varied intervals. At first she wants to control him 
so that the credit for his invention will go to her, but as 
she finds that she cannot reproduce him, she becomes 
afraid that he was a fluke and that there is no way that she 
can take credit for any of the work. Then, once he has 
escaped and she cannot get an exact placement on him, she 
becomes worried about how she can explain to her advisor 
that she has lost three years of work. She becomes really 
scared when she finds out that one of EDGAR’s programs is 
being held by the government because he has tapped into 
the FBI’s top secret files. Even though it is not possible to 
trace the work back to her just yet, she knows that the FBI 
will eventually find her. She knows that when they find 
her, even if they believe that EDGAR is an artificially 
intelligent life form, they will blame her for its entering 
the top-secret files. As its designer, she could be accused of 
terrorism and espionage. 

The story seems almost like a soap opera, as Alice 
becomes unraveled with fright and nervousness. She 
becomes dependent on EDGAR to let her know the status of 
her life. In the end Alice is a broken shell of her former 
self: she has dropped out of school and is not in touch with 
anything anymore. 
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Exegesis is an interesting novel to read. It is set up 
in the form of e-mail messages. At first this format seems 
confusing, but it soon becomes useful for determining who 
is talking to whom. A reader who hates computer jargon 
should not read this book! It is loaded with technical terms. 
But the abundance of these terms does not really impede 
the reading of this novel, it just adds a sort of flair to it, 
rather like a southern accent. Exegesis does not leave the 
reader with too many thoughts to ponder except whether 
or not the government is lurking in the shadows. The 
novel does interestingly show how people become attached 
to technology. A such, it is very appropriate in a day 
when people are losing sleep to surf the web. 

Samantha O’Connor 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


Education at the 
Threshold of the 


Post-Modern 
Age 


The last issue of Text and 
Context presented its readers with 
the first chapter of a "work in pro- 
gress" which advances the hypothe- 
sis that many of the peculiar diffi- 
culties faced by educators today 
are ultimately traceable to a vast, 
epochal change taking place in the 
history of Western Civilization, a 
change of the sort which took place 
between the late Roman Empire and 
the Early Middle Ages, or between 
the Late Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance. Having ennunciated this 
thesis, we examined some of the in- 
sights of a remarkable thinker of 
the first part of this century, Roma 
no Guardini, whose prescience ex- 
pressed itself in a work whose Utle, 
The End of the Modern World, bold- 
ly expressed its central idea. 


Guardini's work was ahead of its 
time, and the English translation, at 
least, gained relatively little notice 
when it appeared in the Iate fifties. 
But from the perspective of the 
troubled present, it seems both im- 
portant and prophetic. For Guardini 
foresaw changes in the _ historical 
situation of the humanity so funda- 
mental that they would bring about 
something close to a spiritual muta- 
tion of the species itself. Having 
thus laid a groundwork for the no- 
tion that the history of Western 
culture moves in long but fairly 
regular phases, and that we are con- 
fronted with the necessity of saying 
"Farewell" to the phase we have 
called "modern" and of preparing 
for its successor, we may now move 
on to a consideration of what seems 
to be coming, and of how it fits into 
a pattern already well established 
in history. 

This issue's installment 
takes a step in that direction by ex- 
amining the whole concept of the 
periodicity of history in prepara- 
tion for its eventual application, in 
later installments, to the particular 
problems of education. 
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Il. 
Periodicity in 
Cultural History 


I have no quarrel with the 
student of history who brings to 
his work a touchingly childish, 
innocent faith in the power of 
our minds and our methods to 
order reality; but first and fore- 
most he must respect the in- 
comprehensible truth, reality, and 
unique-ness of events. Studying 
history, my friend, is no joke and 
no irresponsible game. To study 
history one must know in ad- 
vance that one is attempting 
something fundamentally impos- 
sible, yet necessary and highly 
important. To study history 
means sub-mitting to chaos and 


nevertheless retaining faith in 
order and meaning. It is a 
very serious task, young man, 


and possibly a tragic one. 

— Father Jacobus to Joseph 

Knecht in Hermann Hesse's 

Glasperlenspiel (1943) * 
If the Modern Age is coming to an 
end, then the historiographer (who 
has seldom, in any age, been a mere 
chronicler of events) may be forgi- 
ven the indulgence of that theoreti- 
cal bent which leads him to look 
beyond the passing parade of facts 
and occurrences in order to inquire 
after connections and patterns and 
to speculate about how these might 
correspond to those he has already 
observed in other ages.! In doing 
this, of course, he does well to be 


mindful of that stern warning which 
Hesse put in the mouth of his ficti- 
tious Father Jacobus and which has 
just been quoted as an epigraph. 
Yet, while he realizes that, contrary 
to the vulgar wisdom, the facts never 
"speak for themselves," he realizes 
as well that even the grossest sort 
nominalist or skeptic is seldom 
content with leaving them in their 
mute facticity. The desire to un- 
derstand, to discern an order be- 
hind the apparent randomness of 
events which would enable some 
reading of their significance, may or 
may not be nothing but a disguised 
mode of the naked will to power as it 
is exercised in the cognitive realm, 
but it is an activity inevitable even 
for those who deny it any real 
validity. This is an important issue 
to be taken up later, when the occa- 
sion shall arise to discuss the ide- 
ologies of late- and post-modernity. 
For the present, however, it should 
be enough merely to acknowledge 
that the question exists. 

The attempt to generalize 
about the characteristics of histori- 
cal periods and to recognize recur- 
rent patterns in events, moreover, 
presents some peculiar hazards of 
its own. Assuming the factual accu- 
racy of data upon which such an op- 
eration is carried out, and assuming 
a reasonable freedom from the tyr- 
anny of the received stereotypes of 
popular history (e.g., the late Roman 
period as a carnival of unrelieved 
debauchery, or the Middle Ages as a 
sump of ignorance and _ supersti- 
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tion), one is still faced with the 
problems of selecting phenomena 
and of evaluating their relative im- 
portance. One realizes in addition 
that, as soon as one has imposed a 
framework of periodization on the 
uninterrupted and multifarious flow 
of events by citing a score or so of 
phenomena that "match" in a certain 
way, honesty compels one to cite a 
score or so of others which do not. 2 
No sooner, for example, was the con- 
cept of the "Renaissance" given its 
precision with the help of Burck- 


hardt (1860)3 and Pater (1878) 4 
and then been diffused through 
mass education into the minds of the 
general public, than the 


"Carolingian Renaissance"5 and 
the "Renaissance of the Twelfth 


Century," © were announced with 
nearly equal authority and fervor, 
and already the hard edges of the 
concept had become somewhat sof- 
tened. For the picture of the Re- 
naissance promoted in the late 
nineteenth century certainly pre- 
supposed a negative view of the 
thousand years between the fall of 
Rome and the quattrocento and a 
sudden awakening from cultural 
barbarism and "dogmatic slumber" 
into a world of artistic elegance and 
liberated curiosity. But the mass of 
solid evidence educed by other his- 
torians only a little later both miti- 
gated the dark image of the Middle 
Ages and emphasized the many ele- 
ments of strong continuity between 
those ages and the dawn of Moderni- 


ty. A physicist may be able to pro- 
nounce with a seraphic smile that 
"Nature is neat,"’ but anyone work- 
ing with history can make no such 
pronouncement. 

So periodization has its prob- 
lems, but they do not seem ever to 
have been enough to discourage at- 
tempts. On the wall of the room 
where this is being written there 
hangs a framed leaf (No. 196) from 
Schedel's Latin chronicle, printed 
by Anton Koberger at Nurem-berg 
in 1493, with hand-colored illus- 
trations by Michael Wohlgemut, 
Albrecht Durer's teacher in the art 
of woodcut.8 On both sides of this 
leaf are recorded notable events, 
like the visit of Halley's comet in 
1066, of the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries. Above portraits 
of Popes Pas-chal II, Gelasius II, and 
Calistus II, arranged vertically to 
form a kind of ecclesiastical totem- 
pole, the super-scription of the page 
confidently in-forms us that we are 
in the "Sexta Aetas Mundi," the 
"Sixth Age of the World," since the 
chronicler assumes a periodization 
popular during the Middle Ages, in 
which the history of the world is 
divided into neat spans of one thou- 
sand years,? each of which has a 
specific significance in the working 
out of the Creator's plan. This 
scheme had been introduced in the 
mid-second century Epistle of 
Barnabas and developed by the 
Alexandrian Fathers, who saw each 
age as corresponding allegorically 
to one of the six days of Creation. 
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Once it had been taken over and 
elaborated by Augustine,!° his im- 
mense authority lent it a durability 
it might otherwise not have had, es- 
pecially after the world had failed 
to come to an end around the year A. 
D. 1000. Hence, we still live in the 
"Sixth Age," since it is, by defini- 
tion, the final age before the eternal 
Sabbath of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
even if its extension by a second 
thousand years may tax the ingenu- 
ity of allegorical exegetes. 1} 

The habit of working out 
speculative systems of historical 
periodization is certainly older 
than written history, possibly as 
old as civilization itself. It is evi- 
dent both in the earliest mytholo- 
gies of the Indo-European peoples, 
where it is in the cyclic form of an 
endless succession of ages, and in 
Hebrew thought, where it takes the 
linear form of a progression of ever 
closer and more nearly perfect cov- 
enants between God and man. The 
contrast between these two cultur- 
ally conditioned approaches to the 
periodicity of history, as well as 
later attempts to synthesize them, 
demonstrates both the positive pos- 
sibilitiess and the dangers inherent 
all systems of periodization. 

The cyclic, characteristical- 
ly Indo-European approach has been 
variously embodied: in the great 
cosmic ages of Hinduism which 
were maintained in certain varieties 
of Buddhism as well; in the well- 
known succession of the four ages 
(gold, silver, bronze, iron) in Greco- 


Roman culture; in the myth of the 
appearance of a renewed world after 
Ragnarok among the Germanic peo- 
ples. 

In the Hindu tradition, the 
cyclic idea was already present in 
the Rig Veda and in the Upanishads, 
but its most elaborate expression is 
to be found in the rather late Vish- 
nu Purana: 


The four ages [yugas] are 
Krita, Treta, Dwapara, and Kali, 
comprehending together twelve 
thousand years of the gods. [A 
"year of the gods" equals 360 
mortal years.] There are infi- 
nite successions of these four 
ages, of a similar description, 
the first of which is always called 
the Krita, the last the Kali. In the 
first, the Krita, is that age which 
was created by Brahma; in the 
last, which is the Kali age, a dis- 
solution of the world occurs. 12 


The parallel with the Greco-Roman 
"four ages" is obvious, but the suc- 
cession of kalpas composed of the 
four yugas was only the smallest 
component within a vast and com- 
plex array of wheels within wheels, 
some of them moving retrogressive- 
ly, com-prised by the whole system. 
The most inclusive cycle was "a 
lifetime of Brahma," which was held 
to consist of one hundred "years of 
Brahma," each lasting by some 
reckonings 311,040,000,000,000 
mortal years, whereupon the entire 
process of creation and dissolution, 
presided over by a new Brahma, was 
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to begin again. !3 

Buddhism, which grew out of 
the Hindu tradition much as Chris- 
tianity grew out of the Judaic, re- 
tained the doctrine of an eternal 
succession of recurring ages, though 
modifying it and assigning it a less- 
er importance in its general teach- 
ing. It is clearly present in the Ag- 
ganna-sutta, !+ the creation myths of 
the Pali Canon, and occurs also in 
Sanskrit sources such as Mahavastu 
I:338.15 Since this traces its origins 
to the Vinaya legends, its contents 
can be presumed to have formed a 
part of the common tradition of ear- 
ly Buddhism.1¢ A third religion of 
Indo-Iranian origin, Jainism, like- 
wise cultivates a belief in cosmic 
cycles of unimaginably long dura- 
tion. 17 

The cyclic succession of the 
four metalic ages is a notion so wi- 
despread in the myth and literature 
of Greco-Roman antiquity and so fa- 
miliar to educated people in the 
West as to hardly need exposition 
and documentation. It is prominent 
in the earliest complete work of 
Greek literature we _ possess, He- 
siod's Works and Days, and it re- 
curs, at least as an assumption, 
throughout the whole extant corpus 
of classical Greek literature.18 It 
reached perhaps its most elegant 
and concise narrative expression, in 
the Latin of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
I. But of far greater import is Vir- 
gil's adoption of the cyclic myth to 
consecrate the Augustan ascendancy 
by suggesting that the accession of 


the Emperor would initiate a novus 
ordo saeclorum and usher in a new 
Golden Age. Such was obviously the 
intent of the Pollio (Eclogue IV, the 
"Messianic Eclogue"), with its mag- 
nus ab integro saeclorum nascitur 
ordo. Indeed, the image of the Gold- 
en Age runs like a_ Jeitmotif 
through the poet's works. It per- 
vades the Georgics in their general 
atmosphere of idealized rusticity 
and culminates in Georgic IV with 
the marvelous regeneration of a co- 
lony of bees (as orderly and indus- 
trious as ideal Romans!) out of the 
putrefying carcass of an ox. It is 
similarly present throughout the 
Aeneid: in the prophecies of Book 
VI, in the echoing line, maior rerum 
mihi nascitur ordo, of Book VII, and 
in the bucolic paradise inhabited by 
Evander and his Etruscans on the 
future site of Rome in Book VIII. By 
such means was the concept of the 
Annus Magnus, the great cycle of 
the ages, "canonized" for the Roman 
mind and made an integral part of 
the imperial ideology of Romanitas. 
Indo-European cyclicity is 
also at the foundation of the common 
mythology shared by the continental 
Germans, the Old English, and the 
Scandinavians. The documentary ev- 
idence of this mythology is frag- 
mentary and dates mostly from after 
the Christianization. The locus 
classicus for the myth of Ragnar6k 
and the restoration of the world 
thereafter is certainly Chapters 51- 
53 of the Icelandic Prose Edda, a 
late source, though based on the 
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corresponding stanzas of the much 
earlier Voluspa.!9 Various other 
versions which have come down to us 
differ widely in detail; all agree, 
however, in foreseeing the eventual 
destruction of the present world by 
fire and the emergence of a renewed 
world thereafter. In some versions 
the burned-out earth is once again 
locked in ice, and Audumla the 
World-Cow reappears to start lick- 
ing at a protuberance in the ice- 
mantle which proves to be the pate 
of the first in a new race of giants, 
gods, and men. In other versions the 
destruction is less complete, and 
the reconstituion of a world is ini- 
tiated by some symbolic act per- 
formed by the few survivors of the 
previous age: the rediscovery and 
erection of the Golden Tables, or the 
resetting of a chessboard whose 
scattered pieces have been seen 
gleaming in the grass by the light of 
a new sunrise 

Eventually, the cyclic view 
df temporality and history inherited 
from ancestral myths was raised to 
the philosophical level by Empedo- 
cles, the Pythagoreans, the Platon- 
ists, and the Stoics. During the late 
Roman and Medieval periods the 
dominance of Christianity, in whose 
doctrine the biblically-based linear 
view was of central importance, 
drove theories of cyclicity into a 
kind of shadow life in the intellec- 
tual underworld of heretical sects 
and hermetic cults. But they re- 
emerged with the general awakening 
of interest in Greco-Roman antiqui- 


ty and the revival of Platonism and 
Stoicism in the Renaissance, only to 
fall into disfavor again as first the 
Enlightenment and then nineteenth 
century scientism enthroned evolu- 
tionary progress as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of late modern thought. More 
recently, however, the cyclical view 
has reentered discussion by another 
door: Nietzsche's "Eternal Return of 
the Same," which he called his "most 
abysmal thought."29 This can be 
seen as an attempt at a modern re- 
vival of the Indo-European concep- 
tion as part of a larger neo-pagan- 
ism generated by the philosopher's 
enthsiastic study of the archaic and 
his energetic rejection of all that he 
understood to be contaminated and 
sickened by Judeo-Christian in- 
fluence. (There can be no doubt that 
Nietzsche was also in_ reaction 
against Hegel, whose Die Philoso- 
phie der Geschichte 21 he under- 
stood — and perhaps misunderstood 
— as the ultimate development of the 
opposing linear idea.) 

The Semitic view of history 
unfolding in finite, linear time, 
presupposing an absolute beginning 
and an absolute end, so alien to the 
thinking of the Hellenistic world, 
first gained its importance in the 
West with the rise of Christianity. 
The Old Testament clearly depicts 
human history, and particularly the 
history of the Chosen People, as a 
series of unique events moving for- 
ward through time, in a succession 
of clearly demarcated stages, toward 
a single eschatological consumma- 
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tion: the Day of the Lord, the estab- 
lishment of the final Messianic 
Kingdom. Each of these stages is 
signalized by its own covenant, be- 
ginning with the pre-lapsarian 
reign of innocence and harmony un- 
der the Edenic covenant, and con- 
tinuing in the covenant with Adam 
and Eve after their expulsion, the 
covenant with Noah after the flood 
(signified by the rainbow), the cov- 
enant with Abraham (signified by 
circumcision), and the Sinaitic cov- 
enant with Moses (signified by the 
Shekinah resting on the Ark). Each 
of these covenants in turn repre- 
sents a kind of advance over the one 
before it, even if each also increas- 
ingly narrows the focus of the cove- 
nantal relationship.22 Deep within 
this notion, of course, lie the germs 
of the idea of "progress," which 
would eventually enjoy a luxuriant 
growth in strictly Christian terms, 
and then, thoroughly secularized, 
would flower again as the dominant 
historical faith of the modern peri- 
od. 23 

It is only natural, then, that 
early Christianity, as an outgrowth 
of Judaism, should think of itself as 
initiating the final age of terrestrial 
history under a "new Covenant" 
which would culminate in the aboli- 
tion of temporality (and hence of 
history as such) upon the return of 
the Lord of History in his glory and 
the establishment of the new, etern- 
al, and "heavenly" Jerusalem. This 
vision of the whole course and end 
of history finds particularly strong 


expression in the Book of Revela- 
tions (Apocalypse) and in the early 
Pauline epistles. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to understand the true na- 
ture of the earliest Christianity un- 
less one grasps the centrality and 
immediacy of its eschatological fo- 
cus. All early Christians, and even 
quite possibly Jesus of Nazareth 
himself, expected the termination of 
human history and the definitive 
coming of the Kingdom as an event of 
the near future. The ever-lengthen- 
ing delay of this event is what, more 
than anything else, transformed 
Christianity in organization and 
practice, if not in fundamental be- 
lief, to the point where the Church 
was both willing and able to accept 
the role assigned to it in late impe- 
rial society under the Constantinian 
settlement of the early fourth cen- 
tury, a role which demanded that it 
participate crucially in shaping the 
spirit of an age and that it integrate 
itself into a very terrestrial histor- 
ical dynamic. This required the 
stabilization and more abstract for- 
mulation of doctrine, such as we see 
going on under imperial auspices in 
the early ecumenical councils 
(Nicea, Ephesus, Chalcedon); the 
adoption of forms of governance 
which closely parallel those of the 
late Empire; and, not least, a rela- 
tive reduction in emphasis upon im- 
minent eschatology in favor of theo- 
ries of the meaningfulness of an in- 
definitely continuing human history 
in which the earthly Church can 
have a leavening and redeeming role. 
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This shift of emphasis was 
gradual, and had been going on at 
least since the second century. Yet, 
in the end, Christianity never aban- 
doned its eschatology; this, com- 
bined with the growing universalism 
(or "catholicity") of its self-con- 
ception, whose seeds had already 
been planted at the "Council of Jeru- 
salem," 24 led it to hold to the notion 
of a linear history, expanded now to 
include all mankind, and heading, 
under the guidance of an inscrut- 
able Providence, toward a single and 
permanent destination, an end of 
time. 

Such an expansion of vision 
to include the whole history of the 
human race (although, admittedly, 
only in an analogous and somewhat 
diminished sense) under the same 
sacred rubric of "salvation history," 
which had earlier applied only to 
the events of Jewish history 
recorded in the Scriptures, inevi- 
tably generated an interest in the 
particulars of "secular history" — 
now no longer seen as_ purely 
"secular" — and in the integration of 
its events into the salvific plan of 
God. This had already been 
adumbrated in the speech of Paul in 
the Aereopagus,25 and it emerged 
full-blown in the Apologies of Jus- 
tin the Martyr at the beginning of 
the second century. By the early 
third century a certain Julius Afri- 
canus felt impelled to compile a 
comprehensive chronology which 
would relate the events of biblical 
history to those which had taken 


place at the same time in the Helle- 
nic world from the time of Moses 
down to A.D. 221.26 He was followed 
in this, eighty years later, by that 
grandfather of all church histor- 
ians, the indefatigable Eusebius of 
Caesaria, whose own such chronicle 
preceded, as an essential part of the 
preparatory work, his more famous 
and monumental Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. 

Meanwhile, the _ pastoral 
leadership of the Church at Alexan- 
dria had passed into the hands of a 
school of Christian intellectuals 
who busily conducted a traffic of 
ideas across the bridge from the Ju- 
daic tradition to Neo-Platonism 
which Philo, a Hellenized Jew, had 
buit for them there two centuries 
earlier. This Neo-Platonism main- 
tained its own version of the Indo- 
European cyclical view of cosmic 
history,27 but the Alexandrian Fa- 
thers, in spite of the powerful at- 
traction which this system exerted 
upon them in other respects, con- 
tinued to cling with a remarkable 
tenacity to the characteristically 
Semitic linear notion. None other 
than Origen, in some ways the ex- 
treme product of this Alexandrian 
tradition, registered the most vehe- 
ment protests against any compro- 
mise with Neo-Platonic cyclicity. 28 

With the work of Eusebius, a 
new chapter in Christian historiog- 
raphy is opened, one in which the 
broad generalizations of the apolo- 
gists and the sometimes fanciful al- 
legorizing of the Alexandrians be- 
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gin to be replaced by a real interest 
in the particulars of the historical 
record and in a treatment of the 
Scriptural narratives which assumes 
that they provide knowledge of 
exactly the same kind as that avail- 
able from the pagan historians. But 
in citing Eusebius we have already 
arrived at a writer of the Constanti- 
nian era, for whose mind the con- 
fluence of sacred and secular his- 
tory had become, not merely a mat- 
ter of theoretical correlation, but 
one of concrete political reality. 
Obviously, this reality could not 
help but have a great effect upon the 
cultural assumptions of Christians 
and pagans alike — not least because 
of the intellectual influence of many 
among the cultivated classes whom 
worldly inducements had led to a 
purely nominal adherence to Chris- 
tianity but whose minds remained 
unconverted. Thus, over the course 
of the fourth century, we see not 
only a Christianization of the Roman 
Imperium, but also an accelerating 
"secularization" of the Christian 
mind, which no longer confronted 
the insurmountable barrier of em- 
peror-worship in the way of its fun- 
damental acceptance of the ideology 
of Romanitas and of the traditional 
Roman interpretation of history, 
which was at bottom, though in a 
much modified way, still essentially 
cyclic, in the Indo-European mode. 
This tendency toward an 
easy accomodation with the preva- 
ling secular culture and toward the 
sort of informal syncretism which 


it fostered was bound to cause an 
almost unbearable tension within 
the souls of sincerely converted and 
deeply religious Christians. Indeed, 
this tension can be sensed in the 
writings of all the greatest figures 
of the later fourth century, espe- 
cially in those of two titanic antago- 
nists of the period, Jerome and Au- 
gustine. 

The former, a product of the 
finest classical education his world 
had to offer (he had been a direct 
pupil of Donatus, the famous gram- 
marian), thought to discern an ir- 
reconcilable incompatibility  bet- 
ween his classicism and his Chris- 
tianity, which pitted the two deep- 
est elements of his personality per- 
manently against one another in a 
struggle that drove him into the de- 
serts of Syria in search of surcease. 
It was there that he experienced 
that vivid dream of which he was 
later to write in a letter: he found 
himself before the judgment seat of 
Christ, claiming to be a Christian. 
"You are a Christian?" came the 
Judge's skeptical rejoinder, "No, 
you are a Ciceronian, for where your 
treasure is, there your heart is 
also." 29 But much as the message of 
the dream cut Jerome to the quick, 
he could never cease to be a Cicero- 
nian, and his letters and other writ- 
ings, even the commentaries on 
Scripture, abounded with elegant 
phrasing and classical allusions to 
the very end of his life. 

Augustine's personality was 
of a different cast, and so his reso- 
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lution of the tension he felt between 
his Christian beliefs and his classi- 
cal mentality took a quite different 
form. After all, it was the study of 
Cicero's Hortensius (a lost work) 
and of the doctrines of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists which, as much as anything 
else, had prepared him intellectual- 
ly to reject the Manichaeanism into 
which he had earlier lapsed. 3° Fur- 
thermore, around the time of his re- 
turn to Africa, already converted, 
he had composed his De Ordine, a 
plan of humanistic studies, and he 
was projecting the compilation of an 
encyclopaedia of classical learning, 
a project which was interrupted 
only by his election as bishop of 
Hippo. On the other hand, he la- 
ments that his training as a rhetor 
had made him too fastidious with 
regard to style,3! so that the seem- 
ing crudity of Semitic expression 
initially put him off the study of 
the Scriptures and closed his mind 


to the sublimity of its meaning. 32 
Although the tension in Augus- 
tine's mind between his classicism 
and his Christianity never led him 
to Jerome's extremes of agony, he 
too regretted those instances in 
which his loyalty to pagan values 
and modes of thought had gained the 
upper hand: 


Now in these books [his own 
De Ordine | | disapprove both of 
my frequent use of the word 
"fortune" and of my omission of 
the word "body" when I refer to 
the bodily senses; further [I 


disapprove] of the emphasis 
that I laid on the liberal arts, 
of which many saints are greatly 
ignorant, whilst some who are 
familiar with them are not saints; 
and of my mentioning the Muses 
as goddesses of a_ kind, even 
though it was in jest; and of 
having called wonder a fault, 
and of asserting that  philoso- 
phers who were not endowed 
with true piety shone with the 


light of virtue. 33 


What is of the greater im- 
portance to us, however, is that Au- 
gstine's adamant hostility to those 
elements of the Greco-Roman herit- 
age which seemed to him irreconcil- 
able with his religion was especial- 
ly provoked by the cyclic theory of 
history, and a long section of the De 
Civitate Dei is devoted to refuting 
it. 34 

Augustine's influence on 
Western thought throughout the 
Middle Ages was sufficient to dis- 
courage further speculation about 
historical cycles, although various 
periodizations, most of them ul- 
timately derived from Eusebius and 
pegged to developments in eccle- 
siastical history, projected during 
the medieval centuries. The revival 
of interest in Neo- Platonism during 
the Renaissance, meant the revival 
also of cyclic theories of history, 
and such notions maintained a kind 
of underground existence until they 
surfaced in Hegelian and post-Hege- 
lian thought. 
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SOME ETHICAL 
STANDARDS OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 


During the school year 
1989-90, a faculty committee 
composed of representatives 
from the English, Socials Stud- 
ies, and Science Depart-ments 
met to consider drawing up uni- 
form school-wide stan-dards for 
research papers. the committee 
tentatively planned to issue its 
own handbook. Since several 
members of the committee ex- 
pressed their con-cern that 
students did not seem to know or 
understand the prevalent ethical 
norms dealing with scholarly 
writing, it was suggested that a 
chapter of this projected hand- 
book be devoted to stating and 
explaining them. It was decid- 
ed that the Editor, a member of 
the committee draft this chapter 
together with some kind of class 
exercise designed to illustrate 
and demsonstrate and applica- 
tion of the ethical norms. 

Shortly after the chapter 
was written and distributed to 
members of the committee, how- 
ever, the work of the committee 
was interrupted. It was never 
resumed, partly because of the 
resignation of its chairperson, 
Dr. Helene Skrzy-niars, from 
her post has the school system's 


curriculum, director, and partly 
because the members of the 
committee found themselves 
taken up with preparations for 
the state's "education reform" 
efforts. 

Last year Mr. Joseph C. 
Zilonis, who had been a member 
of the committee, suggested to 
the editor that it might be use- 
ful to publish the chapter on 
scholarly ethics in the "Back 
Pages." Since term-paper season 
is once again upon us, we have 
decided to fulfil his request. 
We hope that students and 
teachers alike may find it use- 
ful, for at least entertaining. 


Like every other field of 
significant human endeavor, 
scholarship has over time devel- 
oped certain principles govern- 
ing its conduct. Since the prop- 
er object of the mind is truth, 
and since, accordingly, the 
principal purpose of all study 
and research is the discovery 
and dissemination of truth, the 
primary ethical principle in 
this field could be stated as 
follows:to do everything possi- 
ble to inform one's own mind 
and the minds of others with the 
truth. Formulated negatively, 
one aspect of the same principle 
would be: never knowingly to 
mislead. 

From this general prin- 
ciple follow a number of specific 
obligations and injunctions, of 
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which two will be discussed in 
this chapter: 
1. One should always 
give credit where credit is due. 
2. One should always 
make accurate use of the best 
available data. 


SCHOLARLY HONESTY 


The first of these prin- 
ciples, that of scholarly hones- 
ty, is generally regarded in the 
academic world as being of the 
utmost importance, and certain 
aspects of it are enforcible 
through the copyright laws. In 
the context of acadmic work, to 
give credit where credit is due 
is not merely a matter of courte- 
sy, but a matter of justice and 
rights. The products of the 
mind, of the labors of scholar- 
ship, of the imagination and the 
creative impulse, have _§tradi- 
tionally been considered as 
much a form of property as the 
products of our hands and our 
physical labor. Those who have 
brought such products into be- 
ing have the right to demand just 
credit for their efforts and re- 
spect for their proprietary 
rights. These rights are gener- 
ally held to extend, not merely 
to their exact words -- though 
certainly to these — but also to 
their ideas, whether as individ- 
ual concepts or as logical struc- 


tures and _ lines of reasoning. 
Furthermore, the issue of intel- 
lectual theft is compounded by 
that of academic fraud when 
someone else's work, ideas, or 
words are passed off as one's 
own. 

Violations of the princi- 
ple of scholarly honesty, at least 
as encountered in the setting of 
a school, are of two kinds: pla- 
giarism and insufficient docu- 
mentation. 

Plagiarism can be de- 
fined as the intentional presen- 
tation of another's words, re- 
search, or ideas as one's own. 
Although accidental plagiarism 
is possible (for example, 
through the unconscious recol- 
lection of something read a long 
time ago which presents itself to 
the mind as though it were an 
original and spontaneous dis- 
covery), it is usually fully in- 
tentional and malicious. Verba- 
tim copying, extensive excerpt- 
ing, wholesale paraphrasing, and 
the buying, borrowing, or steal- 
ing of an original copy of a fin- 
ished piece of scholarly writing 
are the most common forms of 
plagiarism among _ students. 
Penalties for commercial plagia- 
rism usually take the form of 
stiff monetary fines and the de- 
struction of all available copies. 
(In Massachusetts there are also 
criminal penalties for making a 
business of selling academic 
papers,) The sanctions for aca- 
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demic plagiarism in schools and 
colleges are no less severe: total 
loss of credit for the plagiarized 
work or for the entire course in 
which it was presented, acade- 
mic probation, suspension, and 
even, where a strict honor code 
is in force (as in the military 
academies), permanent expul- 
sion. 

Insufficient docu- 
mentation can be thought of as 
a lesser degree of plagiarism. It 
occurs when acknowledgement is 
entirely lacking or insufficient- 
ly clear and accurate for the 
source of a particular piece of 
data, an idea, a quotation, or a 
paraphrased passage. No doubt 
it can and sometimes does hap- 
pen inadvertently, though a nor- 
mally sound understanding of 
the conventions for annotating 
scholarly writing and _ reason- 
able care in the preparation of 
the finished copy should be 
enough to preclude it. Many 
times, of course, the _ insuffi- 
ciency of documentation is an 
intentional means of concealing 
the extent of the writer's de 
pendence on his sources or the 
extent to which he has misused 
or misinterpreted the data by 
making it impossible or at least 
very bothersome to check and 
verify the correspondence bet- 
ween what he is presenting and 
what he actually derived from 
his research. Penalties for in- 
sufficient documentation usual- 


ly take the form of the entire 
rejection of the flawed piece of 
work, the lowering of its grade, 
or, at minimum, demands for 
immediate revisions. 

The need for full and ac- 
curate documentation in 
scholarly writing has a dual ba- 
sis: the obligation to give due 
credit and that to provide a 
means for the verification and 
evaluation of one's work. The 
general norm for satisfying this 
need is as follows: Any item of 
material, factual or interpretive, 
which is derived from a source 
other than the writer's own in- 
vention, except for what may be 
considered common knowledge, 
must be attributed to _ that 
source through proper documen- 
tation. 

As noted above, this cov- 
ers Statistics, facts, concepts, 
ideas, trains of thought, precis, 
abstracts, paraphrases, and di- 


rect. or indirect quotations. 
What is meant by "common 
knowledge" will necessarily 


differ from circumstance to Cir- 
cumstance. Some apply an ex- 
ternal standard based on how 
frequently a given fact, idea, or 
quotation is encountered outside 
a scholarly context or on how 
widely it is shared among the 
consulted sources. Others apply 
a more internal standard based 
upon what a realistically con- 
ceived audience of one's acade- 
mic peers might reasonably be 
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expected to know _ already. 
Hence, a doctoral candidate in 
marine biology could let pass as 
common knowledge much that a 
high school student in Biology | 
could not. It would be wise to 
ascertain what standard will be 
applied by the intended recipi- 
ent or evaluator of your work. 
Similarly, what  con- 
Stitues "proper documentation" 
will vary with circumstances. 
Each notation of sources should 
adhere to a form acceptable to 
the teacher or editor to whom 
your writing will be submitted. 
Although technical correctness 
in documentation is not an ethi- 
cal question, minimal adequacy 
is. This means that in every in- 
stance one should provide full 
enough and accurate enough in- 
formation to permit direct ver- 
ification in the source. For 
self-contained publications this 
requirement includes listing 
author, title, publication infor- 
mation (place, publisher, date) 
and location (page, column, etc.); 
for periodicals, information 
about the issue (date, volume, 
number, etc.) must be given in 
place of publication data. 
Finally, the way in 
which a source is being used 
must be clearly indicated. The 
most obvious application of this 
principle is that direct quota- 
tion of a source's exact words 
must be put within quotation 
marks or set up as an indented 


passage, while paraphrases or 
indirect quotatons should never 
be. If for some reason anything 
has been omitted, altered, or 
supplied within an _ otherwise 
direct quotation, this must be 
indicated by typographical 
signs: elipsis dots (. .) for 
omissions, brackets ([ ] ) for al- 
terations and supplements. Any 
other kind of change in the form 
or completeness of data from 
sources should be mentioned in 
the text or in an explanatory 
note. 


SCHOLARLY RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


The second principle we 
have enunciated establishes the 
basis for norms defining the re- 
sponsibility of those who con- 
duct or report on research. This 
responsbility concerns _ their 
duty to serve the interests of 
knowledge, even above their own 
self-interest. Although harder 
to detect, and therefore less of- 
ten penalized, than the breaches 
of scholarly honesty, violations 
of the principle of scholarly re- 
sponsibility can in their own 
way be just as serious and lead 
to consequences just as grave. 
(For example, a medical re- 
searcher recently lost his posi- 
tion at a leading university for 
falsifying data in a series of 
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journal articles.) Probably an- 
yone who has done research has 
experienced the temptation not 
to track down important materi- 
al, to neglect finding a _ better 
source, or to cite facts or opin- 
ions imprecisely, out of lazi- 
ness. The temptation to fudge 
the data, or to distort and mis- 
interpret material, so as to get it 
to mean what one would like it to 
mean, is also not infrequent. 
Those who yield to these temp- 
tations abuse the trust of others 
in the reliability and integrity 
of their work and undermine 
confidence in the trustfworthi- 
ness of scholarship in general. 
The customary penalties for 
breaches of the principle of aca- 
demic responsibility range, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from 
reduction in grade to exclusion 
from further professional or 
scholarly endeavor. ” 


Cases for Discussion 


For each of the cases described 
below, determine which princi- 
ple, norm, or standard is in- 
volved, whether it has been vio- 
lated, to what extent, and what 
could or should be the conse- 
quences for the person respon- 
sible. 


A. 

Bertha, a_ sixth-grader, 
is told by her teacher to write a 
report on World War Two. She 
goes to an encyclopedia and 
neatly copies out several ex- 
tracts from the article on that 
subject which she finds there, 
then hands in the result of her 
efforts as "her report." Nowhere 
in the report are there any quo- 
tation marks or any mention of 
the encyclopedia. Her teacher 
gives her a "Very Good," and her 
mother hangs the paper on the 
refrigerator. 


B. 

Back in 1987, Titus, an 
honors biology student, wrote a 
paper about the effects on hu- 
man health of a certain kind of 
toxic waste. Researching his 
paper, he found four articles on 
his topic. One had been pub- 
lished in 1973, another in 1977, 
and a third in 1981. All of 
these articles agreed substan- 
tially in their conclusions. 
When Titus finally got around to 
reading the fourth article, pub- 
lished in 1986, he was nearly 
finished preparing his paper, 
and the deadline was drawing 
near. To his amazement, he 
found that the 1986 article cited 
all three of the earlier studies 
and then, using remarkably sol- 
id new evidence, flatly contra- 
dicted their common conclusions 
about the toxicity of the sub- 
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stances in question. Since he 
could not afford to be late with 
his paper, and since the fourth 
article would have invalidated 
nearly everything he had de- 
rived from the other three, he 
decided simply to drop it from 
consideration, not to mention its 
existence in the text nor list it 
in his bibliography -- to pre- 
tend, in short, that it did not 
exist and to hope that his teach- 
er would not be aware of it. 


Cu 

Below are a few sentenc- 
es from the final page of a ten- 
page term paper which Buster 
Humplimann, an extremely seri- 
ous and conscientious student 
descended from a long line of 
German professors, submitted to 
his American history teacher: 


When Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, 146 he thought 


he had reached Asia, 147 but of 


course he had only reached an is- 


land 148 in the Carribean. 149 


146 Samuel Eliot Morison, Christo- 


pher Columbus, Mariner (New 
York: New American Library, 1955), 


prszi 
147 Ibid., p. 43. 


148 Jpid. 
149 Ibid. 


Asia was in reality much farther 


away from the western coast of 


Europe 150 than Columbus imag- 
ined. 151 Columbus is generally 


thought to have been Italian, 152 


but recently an American history 


teacher publicly maintained LS 


that the explorer was really a na- 


tive of Portugal, the country on 


the western border of Spain, LA 


and that he was sent to the Span- 
ish court to distract Ferdinand and 


Isabella, who were then reigning 


there, 155 from competing with 
Portugal in India 156 and the Far 


East, 157 


150 Rand McNally World Atlas and 
Gazetteer (New York: Rand McNally 


Corporation, 1978), p. 81. 

151 Morison, p. 45. 

152 Jbid., p. 9. 

153 Alexis Q. Pageturner, comments 
in class at Muddletown' High 
School, 9:45 a.m., November 6, 1989. 


154 Rand McNally World Atlas, p. 
Je 


156 Rand McNally World Atlas, p. 
62. 


157 Sillier and Sillier, p. 239. 
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D. 

Fluffy LaTouche, a popu- 
lar senior, has both a very active 
social life and a strong desire to 
attend the college of her choice, 
which at the moment is either 
Mt. Holyoke or the Sorbonne. 
Figuring that, if she ends up go- 
ing to the Sorbonne, she had 
better get some more French 
culture under her belt, she sub- 
mits "Existentialist Themes in 
the Works of Eugene Ionesco" as 
her termpaper topic for English 
IV (Hon.). Fluffy later decides 
that the topic is more difficult 
than she bargained for and that 
she had better find some "help." 
Luckily, the public library in 
her town has a book entitled Six 
Existentialist Playwrights by M. 
Jacques Beauxeaux. It has a fine, 
twenty-four page chapter on Io- 
nesco decked out with lots of 
useful footnotes. Originally 
Fluffy intended only to use this 
as one of her sources, but now, 
pressed for time by her busy 
schedule and driven by ambi- 
tion, she ‘systematically goes 
through the chapter, carefully 
rewriting it in her own words. 
She even inserts a few things 
here and there which she has 
picked up casually from a cou- 
ple other sources (duly footnot- 
ed), and she composes her own 
brief Introduction and Conclu- 
sion. She copies the footnotes 
supplied by Beauxeaux for his 
own quotations of primary and 


secondary sources; she footnotes 
Beauxeaux himself in the three 
instances when she quotes him 
directly, as well as at the end of 
a couple randomly chosen para- 
graphs of her paraphrase. As a 
finishing touch, she includes 
the book Six Existentialist 
Playwrights in her  bibliogra- 
phy. Since she has worked so 
hard on the correctness of the 
paper's format, and since she 
has so closely followed the order 
of M. Beauxeaux's presentation 
and relied so completely on a 
faithful rewording of all his 
ideas, she is confident that her 
paper is a sure-fire "A." 


Be 

Millicent Multiplex, do- 
ing a degree in the social sci- 
ences at a prestigious multive- 
rsity, has a strong concern for 
the welfare of working people 
and an equally strong commit- 
ment to socialist political ideas. 
In the course of researching the 
availability of health plans for 
workers in a small industrial 
city, she uncovered the follow- 
ing raw data: 

17 % of the workers sur- 
veyed have no coverage available 
through their employers; 

34% have various amounts 
of partial coverage available 
through their employers; 

49 % have full coverage 
available through their employ- 
ers. 
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Further: 

60% of the employers said 
they think the coverage they 
provide is adequate; 

25% of them believed their 
coverage is generous; 

15% said that their work- 
ers would be better off under 
socialized medicine. 


Later, Millicent used 
this data in the following pas- 
sage of a journal article: 


"Of the industrial workers sur- 
veyed during 1988 in Puddle- 
burg, decidedly fewer than half 
had full coverage available to 
them through their employer, 
whereas nearly one out of every 
five had no coverage available to 
them at all. Yet, of the capital- 
ists who grow wealthy on the la- 
bor of these same workers, fully 
one-quarter congratulate them- 
selves on their generosity in the 
matter of health coverage, while 
only fifteen percent were will- 
ing to concede that their work- 
ers would be better served by a 
socially responsible government 
medical insurance." 


Fs 
Like her friend and 
classmate Fluffy LaTouche,  Fa- 


nuelle ("Fanny") Hall, a leading 
contender for the title of Miss 
Boston Baked Beans of 1989, is 
very busy when termpaper time 
rolls around. Her assignment 


requires her to read and com- 
pare three novels by the same 
author and to cite at least one 
critic's interpretation of each. 
Having chosen Graham Greene as 
her author, she manages to read 
The Heart of the Matter and The 
Burnt-out Case, but does not 
have time for a third. In a book- 
store she spots the Monarch 
Notes on Greene's The Power and 
the Glory. She uses the detailed 
summary in the pamphlet as the 
basis of her knowledge of the 
story. Whenever she makes a 
specific reference to the novel 
in her paper, however, she lo- 
cates the passage in a copy of 
the book itself and cites direct- 
ly from it. Having discovered 
that Monarch Notes also contain 
sophisticated-sounding critical 
commentaries, she goes back and 
buys the notes for the two books 
she has read and quotes these to 
fulfill the requirement of citing 
a critic's interpretation of each 
work. In her footnotes and bib- 
liography she treats the Mon- 
arch Notes just as if they were 
ordinary books, listing the pub- 
lisher correctly as Simon and 
Shuster. Nowhere in her paper 
do the words "Monarch Notes" 
appear, nor does she give any 
indication that she has never 
read the full text of The Power 
and the Glory. Actually, the 
end product is a very thorough 
and intelligent discussion of 
Greene's major themes which 
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would, judged solely on that ba- 
sis, deserve an "A." 


G. 
Peter-Paul Pennypacker 
prefers to present perfectly 


prepared papers. His method is 
simple. After doing exhaustive 
research and extracting copious 
verbatim notes from_ several 
books, he arranges them to fit 
his outline and connects them 
with very brief transitional 
phrases or sentences. He is 
careful to exclude from his 
writing any idea which is mere- 
ly his own and cannot be shown 
to have the backing of an expert. 
He is equally careful to show, 
through his punctuation and 
typography, exactly where each 
direct quotation begins and 
ends, and he thinks he has be- 
come a real artist at blending 
materials from different authors 
into a seamless web. Peter-Paul 
does not like to paraphrase, and 
when others might resort to this, 
he prefers rather to adopt a 
strategy which preserves as 
much as possible of the wording 
of his sources by scrupulously 
introduing all the elipses and 
brackets needed to show exactly 
what he is changing and leaving 
out. One such section of a re- 
cent paper looked like this: 


"For a long time" 22"... [King] Charles 


22 Fairbanks, p, 267. 


was ... aware [that] there were spies" 23 
(in his camp). Still he "took no action" 


24 to "root them ... out."25 Fairbanks 


judges that "this was... attnbutable to 


his [the King's]... indulgent, gentle . . 


_ nature."26 But Merriwether calls him 


"indolent and soft," and states, "[E]ven 


the great [Whig] historian" [G. M.] Tre- 
velyan "concurs in . . . [this] judgment." 


2/ 


Pennypacker's two sources for 
this passage read as follows: 


"For a long time the 
enemy's constant and detailed 
knowledge of the King's inten- 
tions had been evident. Charles 
was probably already aware 
there were spies circulating 
freely in his army's encamp- 
ment, perhaps even within the 
inner circle of his favorite 
courtiers. Yet he did nothing, 
and this was doubtless attribut- 
able to his indulgent. gentle in- 
clination and to the inveterate 
indecisiveness of his nature." 
(Fairbanks, pp. 267-268.) 


"King Charles took no 
action against the suspected 


24 Merriwether, p. 451. 
25 Ibid. 

2© Fairbanks, pp. 267-68. 
27 Merriwether, p. 452. 
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spies in his entourage. Every 
opportunity to root them out was 
wasted. This failure to act gives 
but further evidence that as a 
commander he was indolent and 
soft. Indeed, even the great his- 
torian Trevelyan concurs in the 
matter and delivers the harshest 


judgment." (Merriwether, pp. 
451-452.) 
H. 
Sergio DeLectriciano, 


who has decided he would like to 
attend a two-year technical col- 
lege to learn to repair toasters, 
enrolls in English [II (Col.) to 
prepare himself for this acade- 
mic ordeal. Greatly daunted by 
the termpaper requirement, he 
decides to adopt a safe proce- 
dure. Here is the entire first 
page of his paper on Robert 
Frost: 


cot **introduction** "== 


My paper is about Robert 


Frost. He was a very famous 
When 


we done it in class | like his stuff 


American poetry-writter. 


alot and so didn't alot of other 
kids. Robert Frost continues to be 
recognized and cherished as 
America's favorite poet. Few 
readers are familiar, however, 


with the diversity of his literary 


achievement, and it is the purpose 
of this paper to reveal something 
of that many-sidedness by pre- 
senting selections from his 
remarkable prose as well as from 
his highly regarded poetry. By 
the time I'm through with it | hope 


you like him to. 1 


The remaining three 
pages of Sergio's paper are very 
similar to this, and are followed 
by "apendixes" consisting of 
hand-written copies of five of 
Frost's poems, replete with what 
medievalists call "scribal 
errors." There are a total of 
three footnotes, all of them more 
or less in the style illustrated 
below. The second of them ref- 
ers to the junior English litera- 
ture textbook, the third to an 
edition of Frost's collected 
poems. 


i 
Rodney Quentin Quag- 
mire IV is the scion of a distin- 
guished local family. His great- 
grandmother on his mother's 


1 Robert Frost Poetry and Prose by 
Edward C. Latham and Thompson. 
Rinehart Editions, New york Chica- 
go San francisco Dallas Atlanta 
Toronto Montreal. Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, inc., like toward the 
front of the book. 
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side was once the town librar- 
ian, and his grandfather still 
sits (or slumps) on the library's 
board. Grand-dad_ regularly 
brings home every volume that 
the library (which has not been 
expanded in seventy-five years) 
is forced to discard for lack of 
space. Rodney is secure in the 
knowledge that he will never 
need to leave his home to do re- 
search. After all, he thinks, he 
is living in the midst of a genu- 
ine goldmine of scholarly re- 
sources, and he is thrilled to 
pack the first load of nuggets 
into his freshman English re- 
search project on "Scientific 
Progress," of which a sample is 
reprinted below. 


Until now the most scientifi- 


cally advanced country in the world has 


definitely been Germany, with the 


French and the English countnes not too 


far behind.8 Who is not familiar with 


great names like Wilhelm Wundt and the 


von Humboldt brothers? ? Meanwhile, in 
France, Dr. Louis Pasteur is beginning to 
do some interesting expenements which 


are likely to be of great benefit to man- 


8 Hiram Oddbody, Modern Science 
on the March (Boston: Allyn Bacon 
and Unwin, 1902), p. 23. 


9 Sir Percival Periwinckle, K.G.B., 
Our German Cousins (London: Mc- 
Kay and McKay, 1884), p. 16. 


kind. 19 But England is not to be left 
out, especially in whatever has to do 
with the bold new theory of evolution, 


which Mr. Huxley has taken up where 


Mr. Darwin left it off. 11 Even the far- 
off Japanese have made remarkable pro- 
gress. They were starting to manufacture 
their charming paper party-favors with 


modem machinery even before their late 


war against the Tsar. 12 In America, 


Mr. Franklin's electrical experiments 13 
and some new theones of the nature of 
phlogiston are all the rage, with fresh re- 
sults being reported almost monthly to 
the Fellows of the Royal Society back in 


the mother country. !4 


10 Louis Agassiz, "Recent Develop- 
ments in French Science," Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science 
(Philadelphia: n.p., 1891), pp. 328- 
329. 

11 London Illustrated Observer, 4 
May 1888. 

12 Astrid Potter-Plante, "The Fur- 
ther Opening of Japan," The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, July 1906, p. 78. 

13 The Philadelphia Gazette, 13 Oc- 
tober 1756. 

14 Sir Maurice Motherwell, Bart., 


Transactions and Proceedings of 


the Royal Society (London: n.p., 
1779) epadsi 
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J. 

Myron Plodnik is not a 
very eager or imaginative stud- 
ent, but he likes to get his work 
done on time. So when his his- 
tory teacher, the formidable Mr. 
Worstermark, assigned a term- 
paper, poor Plodnik set to work 
immediately in his usual me- 
thodical way, though filled with 
fear and trepidation after a 
whole period of listening to Mr. 
Worstermark discuss his harsh 
grading policies and his in- 
flexible attitude toward dead- 
lines. Myron was not about to 
take any chances. He had been 
assigned to write on Cyrus the 
Great, and he soon had gathered 
the necessary materials: two en- 
cyclopedia articles, Harold 
Lamb's very readable biography, 
and another book on ancient 
Persia. On page 245 of Lamb, 
he found the following passage, 
which he thought he could use 
and so copied dutifully onto a 
notecard: 


Why Cyrus did not attempt 
this [the conquest of Egypt] remains 
obscure. Perhaps the nomadic 
strain in him held him back from 
venturing into the torrid desert 
bridge to Africa; he did not seem at 
ease on the warm Lydian coast 
among Greeks and Anatolians. He 
appeared to be drawn instead to 
the great hinterland of the Aryans, 
and in any case he never jour- 
neyed far from the nebulous but 
critical northern frontier, beyond 


which waited the barbaric Scythian 
folk. It was not the least of his 
achievements to put a stop to the 
incursions of these northern no- 
mads, endemic invaders of the an- 
cient empires. 


This material eventually 
turned up toward the end of 
Myron's twenty-three page pa- 
per in the following form: 


The reason Cyrus didn't 
try to conquer Egypt too is 
still unclear. Maybe because 
he was a nomad it kept him back 
from trying to go out onto the 
very hot desert which was the 
land-bridge to Africa. In any 
case, Lamb says, “he did not 
seem to be at ease on the warm 
Lydian coast among Greeks and 


Anatolians." 44 He seemed to 
want to go instead to the very 
large backcountry where the 
people called the Aryans lived. 
Anyway, he never travelled any 
distance away from the vague 
but important boundary in 
the north. On the other side 
of this were an uncivilized 
people called Scythians, who 
had always kept on invading the 
old established empires. 

"It was not the least of 
his achievements to put a stop 
to the incursions of these 


northern nomads . w 45 


44 Lamb, p. 245. 
45 Ibid. 
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The Sound 
of Great 


Ideas! 


HEAR what these provocative 
thinkers have to say about self-discovery, 
the quality of life, the nature of the 
creative mind, changes taking place in 
the world today, and what you can do to 
bring about change. 

There's a difference in hearing new 
ideas rather than simply reading them. The 
author is able to provide unique emphases in 
ways impossible to accomplish in print. 


_ Pauses and tonal changes become meaning 


and create insights and mcreased under- 
standing. 

And audio cassettes provide a medium 
for learning experiences that can be shared, 
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thus encouraging immediate discussion 
and interaction. 

Today's audio cassettes capture the 
inflections, nuances, and flavor of the original 
speaker, and let you hear them over and over 
while driving, cooking, jogging, etc. Since 
some of these voices will never be heard 
again, here's your opportunity to savor the 
sound of great ideas that have shaped today’s 
world, and to own these cassettes for your 
library. 

From the more than 4,000 titles in the 
prestigious Audio-Forum Library, we have 
selected 26 extraordinary recordings. 


Imagine hearing these dynamic personalities 


The actual voices of... Margaret Mead 
Alan Watts - Noam Chomsky 
Jacques Barzun + Carlos Castaneda 
Winston Churchill - Edward DeBono 
Arnold Toynbee > 
Buckminster Fuller. . 


Albert Schweitzer 
.and many others 


in the intimacy of yqur own home! The 
regular price per cassette is $13.95. 
But now for the special price of $9.95 
you have the opportunity tolisten when- 
ever and wherever you choose. PLUS 
for every 3 cassettes you buy, we'll send 
you a cassette of your choice FREE! 


"The Sound of Great Ideas" 
from Audio-Forum,_ . 
96 Broad Street 
Room F944, 
Guilford, CT 06437 
(203) 543-9794 Fax (203) 453-977< 


The 26 audio cassettes listed here were chosen by a panel of-experts who 
were asked to select only tapes which would be timely and relevant. Each 
has passed the simple test of genuine interest: "Would you want to listen 
to this tape again?” 


O YES! Please send me the following selec- 
tions at $9.95 each plus $1.00 shipping charge 
for the first tape, and .50 for each additional tape. 
(For shipments to CT, please add 6% sales tax.) 


I understand that for every 3 cassettes 
I order, I will get one FREE! 
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© Robert Frost: The Poet Reads and Discusses His Poems (55 min.) 
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‘ O Check or money order enclosed 
© Ashley Montagu: The Nature of Human Nature (48 min.) O VISA CO) Discover Card 
| @ Edwin Newman: Decline and Fall of American Language (55 min.) O Master Card © American Express 
| © General Douglas MacArthur: Old Soldiers Never Die (35 min.) OG Diners Club Expiration Date: 


@ Jacques Barzun: Present-Day Thoughts on Quality of Life (31 min.) 


© Margaret Mead: How People Change (25 min.) Card # 
@ A. Szent-Gyorgyi: Misplaced Ideas about Democracy (25 min.) ee 
ignature 


: 
| © Albert Schweitzer: On Goethe (trans. by Thornton Wilder) (80 min.) 
| © Sir Edmund Hillary: Nothing \enture, Nothing Win (55 min.) 
| @ Milton Friedman: A Corwersation with Milton Friedman (89 min.) 
© Ludwig von Mises: Why Socialism Always Fails (86 min.) 
© Alan Watts: Zen: The Eternal Now (47 min.) 
© Amold Toynbee: The Ancient Mediterranean View of Man (24 min.) 
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